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 WUPBRALTU BB. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE ALBION. } 


SPRING. 


Hail pride of circling months, glad season hail, 
Slowly and sad stern winter yields to thee, 

Checks his cold sleets and chilly north wind’s wail ; 
Quick at thy touch his icy fetters flee, 

The founts unlock’d disclose the chrystal stream, 

And nature rouses from her wintry dream— 





Faat as thy steps imprint the dewy lawn, 
Unnumbered flowerets in the light winds wave, 

From vut their leafy cells the blossoms dawn, 
Fearful at first, the chilly morn to brave, 

But soon thy touch its gladdening influence yields, 

O'er every tree and o'er the flowery fields. 


Soon as the early dawn begins to break, 
The feathered choristers commence their songs, 
The robin bids us from our slumbers wake, 
Awhile the lark her cheering note prolongs, 
The morning air unrivalled fragrance bears, 
Where every shrub a smiling blossom wears. 


"Tis now the time to chase dull sleep away, 
And wander forth amid this lovely scene, 

To view with joy the garb of early May, 
Robed in a mantle of a vivid green, 

To inhale the fragrance of the bracing air, 

That lends a kindlier bloom to every fair. 


Go climb the summit of the jutting rock, 
Where mantling ivy twines with clustering vine, 
Thence, far beneath, you view the snowy flock, 
The village spires in early sun-beams shine, 
And as the ravished eyes in transport wake 
Catch the bright sparkling of the distant lake. 


Such joys, oh Spring, thy gladsome presence show, 
The finer joys that virtuous bosoms fee}, 

From nature’s charms far purer transports flow, 
Than art or fashion ever yet reveal, 

Then free from care amid the budding grove, 

With rosy health and contemplation rove. 


——. 
HIGH LIFE IN THE EAST.---NO. IL. 
HAWKING. 

Just as you are returning from a ball, or a series of balls, your Indian friends 
are preparing for a morning’s excursion amid the sylvan scenes in which we de- 
light to spend our gay season. We arise with the sun, make our toilette, take 
coffee, and commence the amusements of the day. You, who are aware of the 
lively interest which I have always felt in the stately sports and pastimes of for- 
mer days, and who were wont to say that I ought to have been the chosen of the 
Grand Falconer of England, will not be surprised to hear that hawks are included 
amongst my numerous pets. I will send you my portrait, sketched by a very 
accomplished amateur artist, as a lady with a merlin, and in my favourite cos- 
tume of the times of Charles, a costume which our tableaux and fancy balls 
often enable me to assume. ‘Though my “tassel gentle” has long been accus- 
tomed to sit upon my wrist, it was not until yesterday that I had an opportunity 
of assisting at the sport which obtained so large a degree of favour with our 
martial ancestors, and on which account I have so frequently envied the Lady 
Gertrudes and the Lady Melicents, who figure in the gallery of the dear old hall. 
You may be amused with the account of our corlége—suwarree we call it here 
—which, certainly in point of numbers and in picturesque appearance, forms a 
far more splendid exhibition than that which used to excite the admiration of the 
multitude when we went in state to B races. 

I was recommended to make my début upon an elephant ; and as the convey- 
ance is a novel one to you, my dear Florence, a description of the barbaric pomp 
which characterizes the equipments may not be unamusing. <A superb housing 
of scarlet cloth, edged with gold, is thrown over the pad, which supports the 
howdah, a gaily painted vehicle, which, when intended for the accommodation 
of a lady, exactly resembles the body of a landaulet: there is not however, any 
caléeche, and the deficiency is supplied by a large umbrella of scarlet cloth fringed 
with gold or silver, and carried by a servant, who occupies a seat behind. ‘The 
guide or driver, who is styled a mahout, sits on the neck of the animal, and re- 
gulates his movements by a goad, which upon state occasions is formed of silver. 
No conveyance can be more delightful, or better suited to the country ; from 
the altitude gained by mounting a tall elephant, we command a vast extent of 
prospect, and there is a feeling of perfect security, arising from the extraordina- 
ry sagacity of the animal, which, in the wild passes of these cleared jungles, is 
very satisfactory. My elepsant was surrounded by about thirty persons on foot, 
the Chupsassees and Chobedars, clothed in white dresses, which were relieved 
by scarlet twisted sashes (cummerbunds,) and red turbands, the former armed 
with swords in scarlet scabbards, which they held sheathed in their hands, the 
latter carrying large silver maces, the state attendants attached to the office of 
the Judge, who form a guard of honour whenever I take the field. 

Sir Cuthbert followed on horseback, surrounded by his suwars, clad in long 
scarlet vests, with high pointed caps, and mounted on very unruly steeds, which 
they managed with great dexterity and address ; numerous grooins armed with 
spears, swelled the train, which was increased by the falconers and a crowd of 
servants, who, without having any definite employment, followed their masters 
to the scene of action. The rest of the party had disposed themselves upon 
elephants, or on horseback, and as we defiled through the forest we made a gal- 
lant show, our spears and maces glittering in the first rays of the morning sun 
Emerging upon a plain of considerable extent. we encountered a very splendid 
groupe, a native Prince, whose territories lie in the neighbourhood, and who, 
learning our intention to try our hawks, advanced to meet us. ‘The \ oung Rajah, 
a personage of very prepossessing appearance, was attired in a very superb and 
becoming costume; over trousers of gold brocade, he wore a tunic of green 
velvet, richly embroidered with gold, and fastened at the throat with a diamond 
clasp ; acostly shawl! was girded round his waist for a sash, and another was 
flung across his shoulders ; his sword belt was composed of strings of pearls and 
rubies, and his turban glittered with gems. He rode a tall, showy, fiery Kasia- 
wals horse, which was equipped with a solid silver saddle and stirrups, while on 
his ample chest appeared several richly chased collars (I know not the technical 
term) of the same shining metal; the tail of the charger was died scarlet, and 
the saddle was supported by tufted horse-tails, the insignia of rank in India ; 
some of his suite were mounted on elephants, their jhools (housings) being of 
gold brocade, and the pannels of the howdahs of silver gilt ; many of the attend- 





ants were armed to the teeth with offensive and defensive weapons, the latter 


“| RESIDENCES OF 


being circular shields, rimmed and studded with silver, which had a truly fet 
dal air ; 

As soon as our party appeared in sight, the young prince spurred on his charger 
= with much caracoling and curvetting, brought him to the elephant, and paid 
us respects to me in a very Courteous and dignified manner 


| herons. It was certainly a beautiful sight to see these magnificent falcons soar- 
ing through the golden sky, and then darting down upon the quarry, which they 
never failed to strike ; but I suppose that the Lady Gertrudes and the Lady Me- 
licents, who, according to the chronicles of our houses, were such determined 
sportswomen, possessed stronger nerves, for I confess, that to witness the wounds 
and the terror of the poor birds, was too much for my philosophy; and fancying 
that I should meet with congenial feelings in a Hindoo, I mentioned my dislike 
to the barbarous part of the pastime to the young Rajah. He immediately, 
with sparkling eyes, expressed his delight at being able to afford me unalloyed 
gratification; and, calling for his own hawks, he flew them at some beautiful 
Paddy birds, which, soaring very high, afforded excellent sport, and were cap- 
tured, so admirably had the falcons been trained, without ruffling a feather. 

It is against the Religion of the Hindoos to deprive any creature of life, and 
as the followers of Brahina are devotedly attached to the chace, the animals they 
employ are taught to take the prey alive. I was nut more pleased with the 
beauty of the spectacle than with the gallantry evinced by my new acquaintance, 
which was of amore courtly nature than I had expected to find in a semi-barba- 
rous prince, unaccustomed to pay deference and attention to the female portion 
of the creation. 

Our pursuit of game brought us to the banks of a very extensive lake, and 
| here a pleasing surprise awaited me. By the joint exertions of Sir Cuthbert 
and the Rajah, a very elegant déjewné had been provided, in a magnificent build- 
ing overlooking the wide expanse of silvery waters, which, dotted with small 
islands, and backed by majestic woods, formed one of the most beautiful scenes 
Thad ever beheld. Our repast was spread in a marble corridor, which stretched 
itself in front of a superb flight of steps, leading down to the glittering surface of 
the lake ; opposite arose one of those fairy islets before mentioned, crowned 
with the graceful palagre, and covered with flowering shrubs, whence innumera- 
ble birds with plumes as white as snow, darted to and fro, while the bright sands 
beneath were the hauntof the smaller species of heron; a chamber of white 
marble, the walls, floor, and roof being of the same rich material, had been fitted 
up asa boudoir for my accommodation. Here I found my Ayah waiting with a 
change of dress, and as the sun by this time obtained a great accession of power, 
I was glad to change my pelisse and fur-lined cloak, for lighter habiliments ; my 
femaie friends, for whom other apartments had been provided, were also happy 
to disburthen themselves of the cumbrous portion of their attire, and after a 
hasty but not umbecoming toilette, we joined the gentlemen who had shaken off 
the dust of the plains, and were ready to do honour to a very substantial break- 
fast, in which fish from the lake made a conspicuous part. Our friend, the Ra- 
| jah, had supplied us with everything that his territory could furnish ; nothing 
had been forgotten by our own people; all that could conduce to comfort or 
luxury had been brought from the camp, even to the fresh lime leaves, which it 
is the custom to put into the finger glasses, and which, crushed between the 
hands, when dipping them into the water, give oui the most delicious perfume 
imaginable. 

After breakfast we were amused by preparations for a different kind of sport ; 
a present of two pair of well trained cheetals (hunting-leopards) had been sent 
to Sir Cuthbert, and the country being very favourable, we had determined to try 
them. The animals thus employed are exceedingly beautiful, and very fierce ; 
like the hawks, they are hooded until they arrive within a couple of hundred 
yards of the game. They are conducted to the hauuts of the antelopes on a sort 
of cart or rather platform, drawn by two bullocks, and the gentlemen who are 
anxious tu become close spectators of the sport, mount these vehicles, and sit 
with the driver, the leopards being secured by their keepers with a sort of leather 
harness. We had started several autelopes in the morning, beautiful creatures, 
which sprang up under the feet of the elephants, and bounded away with mag- 
nificent springs into the deeper recesses of the jungle. I confess that I regret- 
ed the havoc which my friends were bent upon making amidst these graceful 
animals, yet by a sort of fascination, I could not help gazing at a death-fraught 
scene that took place within view of a verandah, which opened from my beudair, 
and overlooked a vast extent of country. A herd of antelopes were quietly 
feeding, unconscious of the approach of a foe; for, accustomed to native carts, 
they were not alarmed by the appearance of the bullocks. No sooner had the 
leopard been unhooded and unloosed, than espying the quarry, he dropped steal- 
thily from the vehicle, and dragging himself along the ground like a cat, taking 
advantage of every bush to cover his advance, he gained considerable space by 
this cautious progress before he was perceived; but, the alarm once given, he 


lowing it up close, felled it to the earth by one stroke of his paw, sprang upon it 
as it rolled over on the ground, and in the next instant was drinking the heart's 
blood as it flowed. 

I was now called down to witness a more pleasing sight. The Rajah and his 
people excelled in feats of horsemanship, and amused themselves and us by tilt- 
ing together with long lances. 
striking than the group of men and horses, all decked in glittering panoply, 
wheeling round in circles, or making a thundering charge and suddenly stopping 
short in the midst of their career; turning their chargers round with the utmost 
ease, while riding point blank up against a dead wall, which the fiery hoofs seem 
to touch as they glanced off on one side. I have never felt half the gratification 
which was afforded by their sports at any English race, a degenerate amusement 


the world with noble horsemanship : 
sons from the higher classes of Indian natives for the amusement of their idle 
hours, by exercising themselves in equestrian feats. There are scarcely half a 
dozen Europeans in India, who can compete with the Asiatics in the manage- 
ment of the horse; but I live in hopes that, as this interesting country becomes 
better known, the example will spread, and that our archery meetings in England, 
those charming revivals of our national sports, will be diversified with tourna- 
| ments retaining all the skill and grace which distinguished those of former times, 
| without the dangers. In India some few horsemen are overthrown in the melée 
and heavy blows are sustained by those who are net dexterous enough to parry 
the thrusts of the lances, but neither lives nor limbs are perilled in the encoun- 
ter. While this exhibition took place, some of our friends were making great 
slaughter amongst the small game. My collection of birds was enriched by 
several beautiful and rare specimens, and many kinds of lizards and chamelions 
were brought for my inspection. It was late when we mounted our elephants 
| On our return, and became quite dark before we reached the camp, which we 
| found brilliantly illuminated—a new surprise. The natives ercelin the manu- 
facture of fire-works, which were seen to great advantage, lighting up the dense 
woods, and shewing in sheets of blue and crimson flames the dark column of the 
elephants, the fantastic steed of our native companions, and the swart faces of 
the turbaned group around. ‘The excitement and the fatigue were very great, 
| but the enjoyment not only surpassed any pleasure of a similar kind which I ever 
| experienced, but will live much longer in my memory. Should I be spared to 

return to my own beloved country, how often will this strangely gorgeous scene 
| recur tomy mind; how often, in the midst of the artificial refinements of highly 

polished society, will my fancy wander to the wild plains of India, and all that 
| chivalric array which will then appear to be the glittering phantasms of a vivid 
| unagination ! 





—— 
THE ENGLISH NOBILITY AND 
GENTRY. 


| PIERCEFIELD (CHEPSTOW, MONMOUTHSHIRE), THE SEAT OF NATHANIAL WELLS, ESQ 
Jvining company, | 


This celebrated domain, and the attractive objects profusely scattered over its 


w 4 
pes proceeded onwards, and as every spot we traversed abounded with game, | neighbourhood, have been the theme of almost universal curiosity and admira- | 
ur hawks were speedily unhooded, and flown at plovers, pigeons, partridges, and | tion for the greater portion of a century past, Its first possessor found Pi vat The summit of Wyndcliffe, which towers above the northern extremity 05 


dashed by a few springs intu the centre of the herd, selected his victim, and fol- | 


I had never seen anything more picturesque and | 


in which nothing save mere speed seems to be thought of, no display to witch 
our young men of fashion might take les- | 


— 
| field a splendid wilderness ; but, embued with a passion for the simple charms 
of nature, he explored and dressed theyn in a corresponding taste, and added to 
| their variety without detracting from the wild luxuriance of their beauty. The 
| poet, the painter, and the novelist, have each employed theit respective talents: 
in extending:the reputation of this terrestrial paradise ; and while the one has 
| transferred its splendid scenery, under innuinerable aspects, to the glowing 
| canvass, the others have conferred a more lasting celebrity in the pages of fiction 
| and of poetry. Still the subject is not exhausted. The charms of nature are 
| so varied, that they who have inhabited the neighbourhood of Piercefield for 
| years, and have a thousand tines stroiled through its shady walks, followed the 
| meandering course of the Wye, or climed the rocky summit of the Wyndcliffe 
| discover fresh beauties at each succeeding visit, or view those with which they 
| are already familiar, under some aspect-that again clothes them, to a certain 
| degree, with all the gloss and charm-df novelty. 

These “‘ walks” (thus familiarly termed by the surrounding peasantry) are 
| throven open to the public twice a week. during the summer months. The 
| pleasant little town of Chepstow then presents a curious scene of bustle and 
| animation, forming a striking contrast to the dull monotony incidental to this, as 
well as to all other country places of a similar size The visitors almost in- 
variably arrive by two elegant little steam-boats that ply, morning and evening, 
between Chepstow and the Bristol Hot-wells. 

On the “ public days” at Piercefield, it is true enjoyment to roam over the 
wooded heights which overhang the Wye on the Gloucester side of Chepstow 
Bridge. 

At the base of a precipice, on whose edge it is delightful to recline, lies that 
portion of the river called the harbour. A few tal] masts are scattered here and* 
there ; and lower down, are the little barks of the salmon fishers. On the 
opposite bank lies the picturesque town of Chepstow, with its lofty church, and 
| majestic castle overhanging the waters, and seeming to form a portion of the 

gigantic rock, on the edge of which it is built. Turning. in another direction, 

we pursue the Wye in al! its graceful meanderings, twifhiing like a huge snake in. 
| & succession of the grandest curves, under cliffsof vast height, and clothed with» 
| verdure, often to the water's edge. At length, after a course of about three 

miles, it pours itself into the broad and rapid Severn, there nearly two miles in. 
| breadth, and dotted, at low water, with a thousand little rocky islets and treache~ 
| rous sand-banks, black with sea-weed. In the narrow channels, between these 
| picturesque but dangerous impediments to navigation, are seen the shining sails 

of numerous vessels, each hurrying to its destine@ port. The eye now wanders- 
over the distant hills of Gloucestershire, inters@cting each other in varied tinte, 
—the dark red cliffs of Aust,—-a hundred village spires glittering in the sun- 
beams,—the splendid mansions and castles af the wealthy and the great,—the 
whole combining to form a landscape, to whith neither pen nor pencil can do- 
justice, ap? te which no other land can produce a rival. 

A new lodge of freestone, with an iron gate and palisadoes, leads from the 
| high road into Piercetield Park ; and the approach to the house is conducted with 
| consummate taste and art. In passing through the grounds, the eye is charmed 
with the diversity of scenery ; hill and dale, woodlands and lawns; venerable 
groves of oak, elm, beech, and chesnut; stupendous rocks crowned with ivy: 
and underwood, form a striking assemblage, and prepare the visitor for the - 
beauties of Piercefield. 

The house is a magnificent building of freestone, seated nearly in the centre 
of the Park, and surrounded by lawns and open groves of wide-spreading oak, 
beech, and elm. It stands on elevated ground, sloping gently to the banks of 
the Wye, and coramands a distant and delightful view over the broad Severn and 
the red cliffs of Aust, backed by the fertile hills of Gloucestershire. 





The interior distribution of the principal apartments of this elegant mansion 
is excelleut, equally calculated for domestic comfort and public display. The 
saloon or entrance is an oblong octagon, with a mosiac pavement of Painswick 
stone and black marble. It is decorated with beautiful verd-antique scagtiola 
pilasters, and leads to the grand staircase, through a porch with verd-antiqne 
columns, supporting a fan-light of painted giass, executed with considerable taste 
This porch is closed by folding-coors of looking-glass, in which the reflection 
of the diversified prospect, from the front of the house, forms a pleasing de- 
ception. 

The grand staircase is of Painswick stone, and 





rises by three flights of steps 


The sides of this gallery are hung with four exq 
originally the property of Louis XVI 
| history of Africa 

The most elaborate and costly exertions of art will not, however, among such 
scenes as these, long detain the traveller from the contemplation of natural 
| objects, which combine so large a portion of the beautiful, the picturesque, and. 
the sublime 

The Wye, which is everywhere seen from a great elevation, passes between 
Wyndcliffe and the Banagor rocks, winds round the peninsula of Lancaut, under 
a semi-circular chain of stupendous cliffs, is lost in its sinuous course; again 
appears in a more direct line at the foot of the Lancaut rocks, and flows under 
the majestic ruins of Chepstow Castle, until it unites its waters with the Se- 
vern sea. ‘These clifis are broken into an infinite variety of fantastic shapes, 
| scattered at different heights, and in different positions 

These dizzy heights and abrupt precipices, in whose fissures the raven and the 
falcon have established their abodes, are softened by woods, which form a very. 
These vast 
masses of foliage are not plantations—the result of human art and industry,— 
but a tract of forests, scattered by the hand of Nature. In one place, they ex- 
pand into open groves of gigantic vak, elm, and beech-trees ; in another, they 
form a shade of timber, copse, end underwood, hiding all external objeets within 
their gloomy recesses, and wholly impervious to the rays of the sun; in another, 
single trees of the inost gracefu! foliage start from the crevices of the rocks, 
feather their edges, crown their summits, clothe their sides, and fill their inter- 
mediate hoiiows with a verdant leafy screen 

‘The peninsula of Lancaut, on the opposite bank of the Wye, and situated in 
| the midst of these impending rocks and hanging woods, is a farm in the highest 
| state of cultivation. 
' On entering the grounds at the extremity of the village of St. Arvan's, and at 

the bottom of Wyndcliffe, the walk leads tivengh plantations commanding, on 
} the nght, a distant view of the Severn and surrounding country. It now leads 
you into a thick forest, and conducts to Lover's Leap, where the Wyndcliffe is 
seen towering above the river in all its height and beauty ; w , below, yawns 
a deep and wouded abyss. It waves almost imperceptibly in a grand Cutline, on 
the brow of the majestic ampitheatre of clifis impending over the Wye; then 
crosses the park, runs through groves and thickets, and again joins the banks 
of the river, at that reach of it which stretches from Lancaut to the castle of 
Chepstow 


site pieces of Gobelin tapestry, 
‘Vhey exhibit specimens of the natural 
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| conspicuous feature in the romantic scenery we are describing 








A part of the ground, not usually visited, is, however, well worthy the notice 
of the stranger. From the Giant’s cave, a road winds beautifully along the brow 
of the cliff to a grove of lofty yaks, wholly cleared from underws od In this. 
charming and sequestered spot is a cold bath, supplied by a copious 1nd trans- 
parent rill, which springs at the foot of the Wyndcliffe, and ripples down the 
side of the declivity. ‘The road then descends to Marvndge meadow, on the 
bank of the Wye, where the river appears like ike A beauuful walk, two 
miles in length, skirts this meadow, at the foot of the stupendous range of 
Piercefield cliffs; and then mounts to the house, by steps cut in a steep rock 
As the house stands several hundred feet above the river. this ascent is long and 


difficult, but the toil is amply repaid by the beauty and simplicity of the scenery 
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the grounds, commands, at one point of view, the whole extent of this interest- 
ing scenery. ; 

A boundless extent of country is seen in every direction from this commanding 
eminence, comprehending not fewer than nine counties. A gradual winding de- 
seent, cut in the solid rock, with amazing labour and expense, conducts the 
visitor to the beautiful winding road that leads to Tintern Abbey, whence he will 
proceed to Monmouth, Usk, or Ragland, as inclination may direct. 

Piercefield was long the property of a family named Walters ; a curious stone 
chimney-piece, still preserved in the servant's hall, with the date of 1553, is 
ornamented with a shield, of which the first quartering, a squirrel sejant, was 
the bearing of that family. In 1727, John Walters sold the place to Thomas 
Rous, Esq., of Wooten Underedge, Gloucestershire ; from whose son it was 
purchased in 1736, by Col. Valentine Morris _ He settled at Piercefield in 1739, 
made additions to the old mansion, which was then little better than a farm 
house, and resided there until his death. 

His son, Valentine Morris, inherited his property, and being enraptured with 
the romantic beauties of the scenery, carried walks through the forest, opened 
the finest points of view, and, with exquisite taste, adapted his improvements to 
the genius of the place, leaving 

“ The negligence of nature rude and wild.” 
He lived in a style of princely, rather than private magnificence, and treated 
those whom curiosity attracted to Piercefield with a liberal, but ostentatious pro- 
fusion: servants out of livery constantly attended, without being permitted to 
accept any gratuity; collations were indiscriminately offered to the numerous 
visitors ; and even his hot-house, cellar, and larder were open to the innkeeper 
of Chepstow, for the accommodativn of travellers. 

After a residence of several years his circumstances became involved, and he 
was compelled to offer his beautiful dominion for sale, and retire to his West 
Indian possessions. Before his final departure from England, he indulged him- 
self with bidding adieu to Piercefield. In company with a friend, he surveyed 
his own creation for the last time, with apparent composure, and manly resigna- 
tion. On his return to Chepstow, he was surrounded by the poor, who, throwing 
themselves on their knees, thanked him for numerous instances of his bounty, 
and implored blessings on their generous benefactor. Even this affecting 
spectacle he bore with silent fortitude, and entered the chaise which conveyed 
him to London. He had, however, no sooner reached the Gloucestershire side 
of the bridge, than a mournful peal of bells struck upon his ear, muffled, as is 
usual, on the loss of a departed friend; deeply affected with this mark of 
esteem and regret, he could no longer controul his emotions, and burst into tears. 

—~>—- 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
From the London Latcrary Gazette. 

Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London. By Richard Rush, Esq., En- 

- voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of 

America, from 1817 to 1825. 8vo. London, 1833. Bentley. 

Observations on Professions, Literature, Manners, and Emigration in the United 
States and Canada, made during a residence there in 1832. By the Rev. 
Isaac Fidler. 12mo. pp. 434. London, 1833. Whittaker & Co. 

We have headed this notice ‘“ English and American Authors,’ with mingled 
sensations of pleasure and regret: of pleasure, at having to review the opinions 
of a well-educated and enlightened American gentleman, when treating of Eng- 
land; and of regret, in being forced to contrast them with the statements of an 
English author, speaking of America in atone the reverse of liberal, unpreju- 
diced, and conciliatory. We might well, indeed, find an apology in the different 
qualities of the two writers, and in the truism, that, after all, the matter is indi- 
vidual, not national; for an Englishman of Mr. Rush’s rank, sense, and intelli- 
gence, would have described America with a similar feeling to his picture of 
England ; while an American of Mr. Fidler’s calibre would have placed England 
in a similar light to that Reverend person’s perceptions of Yankee blots and im- 
perfections. 

The question, indeed, is hardly worth discussion, were men of enlarged minds 
alone concerned ; but the effect of the reiterated attacks upon America by Eng- 
lish writers, and the so frequent exhibition of the country in ridiculous points of 
view, is calculated to produce so much popular mischief, that we cannot help la- 
menting the occurrence, and deprecating the soreness which it produces on the 
other side of the Atlantic. We do not mean to say, that this soreness is wise or 
temperate ; but, under all circumstances, it is natural; and it were well that the 
‘same cause did not so perpetually renew its excitement. The people of the 
United States could readily afford to laugh at the absurdity of their assailants 
They might, with much show of reason, ask them, what nation existed wherein 
peculiarities did not abound, which appeared to be censurable or foolish to fo- 
reigners, who tried them by the test of their own familiar customs and inherent 
prejudices. They might farther inquire of the English traveller, if common sense 
ought to apply the standard of London society, and the extreme civilization uf 
Europe, to new settlements in a new country, just reclaimed or reclaiming from 
the boundless dominion of Nature. If so, why not compare England with 
‘China ! and, by the same mode of ratiocination, discover that the English people 
were mere brutes, the women they held up to admiration monsters, with feet be- 
yond all measure, their food next in abomination to cannibalism, their institutions 
licentious, their presumption and self-conceit ludicrous, their persons filthy, and 
their souls in darkness? The grand error of human life is not simply that we 
cannot see ourselves as others see us; but that few can even try to see others 
as they see themselves. We are Epicureans in our own cases, Cynics to all else. 

And this principle will account for much of the silly estimates which have been 
‘published respecting the American character, and for something of the bitterness 
‘with which they have been resented. The best and the best-inforrned of both 
hemispheres repudiate both ; and we rejoice in being able to hold up Mr. Rush as 
alaudable example of the class which can observe faults at home and abroad 
without asperity, and hail the virtues which are common to every quarter and 
portion of the civilized world. 

As this work has not yet reached us in an entire form, we’can do no more than 
report upon its excellent spirit, and give a few specimens of its style and contents 
with the first hundred pages, reserving the remainder for a second notice. Mr 
Rush sailed for England in the Franklin, rated seventy-four, but mounted ninety 
guns, in November 1817, and artived at Cowes after a gloomy voyage. ‘This in- 
cident is finely told. 

“ The first gleams of light disclosed land. It was a long blue-looking ridge 
‘rising out of the water. A gun was fired, which brought a pilot. We learned, 
as he stepped on board, that the land before us was the Isle of Wight, and that 
we were near Cowes. All eyes were upon him as he passed along the deck. 
The first person that comes on shipboard after a voyage seems like a new link to 
human existence. When he took his station at the helm, I heard the commodore 
ask how the Needles bore! ‘ Ahead north,’ he answered. ‘ Do you take the ship 
through them?’ ‘Ay.’ ‘Does the wind set right, and have youenough!’ ‘Ay.’ 
This closed all dialogue, as far as I heard. He remained at his post, giving his 
laconic orders. In good time we approached the Needles—the spectacle was 
grand. Our officers gazed in admiratiun ; the very men, who swarmed upon the 

deck, made a pause to look upon the giddy height. ‘The most exact steering 
seemed necessary to save the ship from the sharp rocks that compress the wa- 
ters into the narrow straight below But she passed easily through. There is 
something imposing in entering England by this access. I afterwards entered at 
Dover. in a packet, from Calais ; my eye fixed upon the sentinels as they slowly 
paced the heights. But those cliffs, bold as they are, and immortalized by 
Shakspeare, did not equal the passage through the Needles. There was a 
breathless curiosity also in the first approach, augmenting its intrinsic grandeur. 
In a little while we anchored off Cowes. If the Needles were a great sight, the 
one now before us was full of beauty. Castles, cottages, villas, gardens, were 

scattered on all sides. When we left our own country, the leaves had fallen, and 

the grass lost its green ; but now, although the season was more advanced, and 

"we had got to a higher latitude, a general verdure was to be seen. This was 

‘doubtless the effect in part of exquisite cultivation, and in part of the natural 

moisture and mildness of the climate of this part of England. As we looked all 

round after so immediately emerging from the gloom of the ocean, it seemed like 
enchantment.” 

None of the officers had ever been in England ; so that to them, as well as to 
the ambassador, every thing in the old country was perfectly new ; and hear how 
the latter speaks of it :-— 

“Tt is a remark of Humboldt, that no language can express the emotion that a 
European naturalist feels when he touches for the first time American land. 
May not the remark be reversed by saying, that no language can express the emo- 
tion which almost every American feels when he first touches the shores of Eu- 
rope? This feeling must have a special increase, if it be the case of a citizen 
of the United States going to England. Her fame is constantly before him. He 
hears of her statesmen, her orators, her scholars, her philosophers, her divines, 
her patriots. In the nursery he learns her ballads. Her poets train his imagina- 
tion. Her language is his, with its whole intellectual riches, past, and for ever 
newly flowing—a tie, to use Burke's figure, light as air, and unseen ; but stronger 
than links of iron. In spite of political differences, her glory allures him; in 
spite of hostile collision, he clings to her lineage. After Captain Decatur's cap- 
ture of a British frigate, some one asked him if his forefathers were not French? 
* No, I beg pardon,’ he answered, ‘they were English.’ In that spirit would his 
countrymen generally answer. Walking the deck with two of our lieutenants, 
while sounding up the channel ‘Think,’ said one of them, ‘that we may be in 
the track of the Armada!’ and they talked of the heroine queen at Tilbury. 
These are irrepressible feelings in an American. His native patriotism takes a 
higher tone from dwelling on the illustrious parent stock : places and incidents 
that Englishmen pass by fill his imagination. He sees the past in conjunction 
with the present. Three thousand miles said Franklin, are as three thousand 
years, Intervention of space seems to kindle enthusiasm, like intervention of 
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time. Is it not fit that two such nations should be friends! Letushopeso. It 
is the hope which every minister from the United States should carry with him to 
England. It is the hope in which every British minister should meet him. If, 
nevertheless, rivalry is in the nature of things, at least let it be on fair principles, 
Let it be generous, never paltry, never malignant.” 

Most cordially must.every good subject, every patriot, every enlightened indi- 
vidual of either country, echo this rational and beneficial sentiment. A free 
monarchy and @ free republic—the mother and child—allied for ever by the same 
language, seem to have. bonds in common which nothing should dissever. 
Quarrels between them ate, like family feuds, to be deplored—their accordance, 
like domestic harmony, to be cultivated and prized as a social good, conducive to 
the interest and the happiness of all. 

Of London, we transcribe.gome of the author's first impressions :— 

“ T am (he says) disappoi in the general exterior of the dwelling-houses, I 
had anticipated somethin at the west end of the town; more symmetry ; 
buildings more by themse denoting the residence of the richest people in the 
richest city in Europe. But Ld not yet see these. I see haberdashers’ shops, 
poulterers’ shops, the leade Is of fishMongers, and the slaughtering-blocks 
of butchers, in the near vici of a nobleman’s mansion and a king’s palace. 
This may be necessary, or convenient, for the supplies of a capital too large to 
admit of one or more concentrated markets; but the imagination at a distance 
pictures something different. Perhaps it is to give a hint of English liberty: if 
so, I will be the last to find fault. Being the day before Christmas, there was 
more display in shops than usual. I did not get back until candle-light. 
The whole Bond dow to be illuminated. Altogether, what a scene it was! 
the shops in the Sirand and elsewhere, where every conceivable article lay before 
you; and all made in England, which struck me the more, coming from a coun- 
try where few things are made, however foreign commerce may send them to us ; 
then, the open squares and gardens; the parks with spacious walks ; the palisades 
of iron, or enclosures of soli wall, wherever enclosures were requisite ; the peo- 
ple; the countless number of equipages and fine horses; the gigantic draft- 
horses ;—what an aspect the whole exhibited! what industry, what luxury, what 
infinite particulars, what an aggregate! The men were taller and straighter than 
the peasantry I had seen. ‘The lineaments of a race descend like their language. 
The people I met constantly reminded me of those of my own country—I caught 
the same expression—often it glided by in complete identity—my ear took in ac- 
cents to which it was native—but I knew no one. It was like coming to another 
planet, familiar with voices and faces, yet encircled by strangers.” 

And again, a week after— 

“ Went through Temple-bar into the City, in contradistinction to the West- 
end of London, always called Town. Passed along Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, 
St. Paul's, Cheapside, the Poultry, Cornhill, and other streets in the direction 
ofthe Tower. Saw the Bank, Royal Exchange, Lord Mayor’s house, Guildhall, 
India-house, the Excise buildings. If I looked with any feeling of wonder on the 
throngs at the West-end, more cause is there for it here. The shops stand side 
by side for entire miles: the accumulation of things is amazing. It would seem 
impossible that there can be puichasers for them all, until you consider what 
multitudes there are to buy; then, you are disposed to ask how the buyers can 
be supplied. In the middle of the streets, coal-waggons, and others as large, 
carts, trucks, vehicles of every sort, loaded in every way, are passed. They are 
in two close lines, reaching farther than the eye can see, going reverse ways : 
the horses come so near to the foot-pavement, which is crowded with people, 
that their hoofs, and the great wheels of the waggons, are only a few inches from 
them. In this manner the whole procession is in movement, wjth its complicated 
noise ; it confounds the senses to be among it all. You woald anticipate con- 
stant accidents ; yet they seldom happen: the fear of the law preserves order ; 
moreover, the universal sense of danger if order were violated, prevents its vio- 
lation. I am assured that these streets present the same appearance every day in 
the year except Sundays, when solitude reigns. I must notice as before the dress 
of the people. A large proportion were of the working classes; yet all were 
whole in their clothing ; you could hardly see exceptions. Al! looked healthy ; 
the more to be remarked in parts of the city where they live in perpetual crowds 
by day, and sleep in confined places. ‘The Custom-house and black forest 
of ships below Lundon-bndge, I saw by a glimpse: that was enough to show that 
the Thames was choked up with vessels and boats of every description, much 
after the manner that I beheld Cheapside, and Fleet-street to be choked with ve- 
hicles that move or land.” 

Mr. Rush’s official duties brought him early into association with Lord Castle- 
reagh, then our foreign secretary ; with the other ministers, with all the other 
ambassadors, and with the Prince Regent and the court. To the merits of Lord 
Castlereagh he bears a very honourable testimony. He tells us— 

‘‘He (Lord C.) spoke of the prosperity of the United States, which he said he 
heard of with pleasure : remarking that the prosperity of one commercial nation 
contributed to that of others. His whole reception of me was very conciliatory. 
There was a simplicity in his manner, the best and most attractive characteristic 
of a first interview. It lasted about twenty minutes.” 

Again, in a few days, he visited him in St. James’s-square. 

‘“‘ He received me with his former courtesy, renewing his obliging inquiries for 
the health of my family after our winter’s voyage, with the expression of a hope 
that the fogs of London had not alarmed us. He informed me that he had been 
to Brighton, and delivered to the Prince Regent the copy of my letter of cre- 
dence, and that the Prince would receive me as soon as he came to town. In 
the mean time he had his Royal Highness’s commands to say, that I must look 
upon myself as already, in effect, accredited. He proceeded to say, that if there 
were any subjects cf business I desired to mention, he would hear me. He re- 
marked, that it had been his habit to treat of business with the foreign ministers 
in frank conversations ; a course that saved time, and was in other ways prefera- 
ble, as a general one, to official notes. He intimated his wish to do the same 
with me. I replied, that nothing could be more agreeable to me than to be 
placed upon that footing with him. The way being opened for business, I entered 
upon it.” 

Of Lord Liverpool’s administration generally he says— 

“History will view his administration as one of renown to England. In the 
exertions of Europe against Napoleon from 1812 to 1815, that part which she 
acted by her arms and resources is before the world. Both were directed by this 
ministry, until the achievement at Waterloo closed the momentous struggle. It 
was there that the Duke of Wellington, after numerous victories in India, in Por- 
tugal, and Spain, that had earned for him the reiterated thanks of Parliament and 
applauses of the nation, ascended to the pinnacle of military glory.” 

Of the court attendances, we shall only mention that the affability of the 
Prince Regent is also described in gratifying terms. 

Our preliminary remarks have pointed to the difference between liberal con- 
struction and captious fault finding ; and we have briefly shewn our obligation to 
Mr. Rush for his indulgence in the former vein. Let us now demonstrate how 
easy it would have been for him to revel in the latter, and, with a very little ill- 
nature, to have exhibited some of our national features in a caricature and unes- 
timable light. When the American plenipotentiary, after remaining on board of 
his ship in the roads two days, landed at Portsmouth, by some oversight the ne- 
cessary orders had not come down from London for the passage of his baggage ; 
and he states— 

“When we reached the shore, tide-waiters advanced to take possession of my 
baggage. They were informed of my public character. ‘This did not turn them 
from their purpose. The national ship from which I had debarked was in view ; 
her colours flying. Still they alledged, that having received no orders to the 
contrary, they must inspect iny baggage. I said to Commodore Stewart that, 
strictly, they were right, and directed my servant to deliver it. ‘There was but 
little, the principal part having been left on board to await the permit of exemp- 
tion. Itmight have been supposed that these guardians of the revenue would 
have satisfied their sense of duty by a merely formal examination of what was 
delivered so readily. Not so; carpet-bags were ransacked ; the folds of linen 
opened, as if Brussels lace had been hidden in them ; small portmanteaus peered 
into, as if contraband lurked in every corner. Nothing was overlooked. A few 
books brought for amusement on the voyage were taken possession of, and I had 
to go on without them. I should have been disposed to make complaint of this 
mock official fidelity and subaltern folly, but from an unwillingness to begin my 
public career with a complaint. And I remembered to have heard Mr. Adams 
say, that when the allied sovereigns visited England after the battle of Waterloo, 
their baggage was inspected at Dover, the order for exemption having, by an in- 
advertence, not been sent.” 

What a fine occasion for a common grumbling traveller to vent all his anger 
upon the stupidity, impertinenee, &c. &c. &c. of the people who had so impeded 
his progress '—a regular John Bull would not have been reconciled to the affront 
during a courteous residence of six months; but Mr. Rush took it very calmly 
and coolly, like a wise man and a rational being. ‘The same when the Portsmouth 
bell-ringers, to use the phraseology of these worthies, “ did him ;” which is good- 
humouredly described. 










“ Whilst seated round our parlour-fire in the evening, fatigued by the excite- 
ments we had gone through, and waiting the summons to dinner, we heard the 
bells. It was a fine chime, to which we all listened. My wife was especially 
fond of their music. Sometimes the sound grew faint, and then, from a turn in 
the wind, came back in peals. We knew not the cause. It passed in our 
thoughts that the same bells might have rung their hurras for the victories of 
Hawke and Nelson; ‘May be,’ said one of the party, ‘ for Cloudesley Shovel’s 
too.” Thus musing, an unexpected piece of intelligence found its way into our 
circle. é We were given to understand that they were ringing on the occasion of 
my arrival; a compliment to my station to which I had not looked. We went 
in to our first dinner in England under a continuation of their peals. The cloth 
removed, we had a glass or two to our country and friends, after wehich we return- 








ed to our sitting-room. When all were re-assembled there, I bh ad an intimation 


that ‘The royal bell-ringers were in waiting in the hall desirous of seeing me,” 
They did not ask admittance, I was told, but at my pleasure. I directed them 


| to be shewn in at once, beginning now to understand the spring to the compli- 


ment. Eight men with coats reaching down to their heels, hereupon slowly en- 
tered. They ranged themselves one after another in a solemn line along the 
wall. Every thing being adjusted, the spokesman at their head broke silence 
with the following intelligible address. He said that they had come ‘ with their 
due and customary respects, to wish me joy on my safe arrival in Old England 
as ambassador extraordinary from the United States, hoping to receive from me 
the usual favour, such as they had received from other ambassadors, for which 
they had their book to shew.’ Their book was acuriosity. It look like a vene- 
rable heir-loom of office. ‘There were in it the names of I know not how many 
ambassadors, ministers, and other functionaries, arriving from foreign parts, 
throughout the lapse of I know not how many ages, with the donations annexed 
to each. Magna Charta itself was not a more important document to the liber- 
ties of England, than this book to the royal bell-ringers of Portsmouth! I cheer- 
fully gave to the good-humoured fraternity the gratuity which their efforts in their 
vocation appeared to have drawn from so many others under like circumstances. 
So, and with other incidents, passed my first day in England.” 

A similar imposition awaited his reception at court ; and as it may be news to 
our readers, as to us, we copy the account .— 

“Since my reception, I have had calls from servants of official persons for 
‘favours.’ I became acquainted with the term at Portsmouth. They had no 
warrant from their masters, but came under ancient custom. There have also 
been to me fraternities more nearly allied to the Portsmouth bell-ringers ; as the 
‘palace drums and fifes,’ the ‘royal waits and music ;’ and a third, the deriva- 
tion of which I could not understand, and which no external signs that I saw 
bespoke—the ‘king’s marrowbones and cleavers,’ Each presented me with a 
congratulatory address; each had their ‘book to stew.’ ‘They all have some- 
thing to do with out-door arrangements when levees are held. ‘These contribu- 
tions upon the diplomatic stranger awakened, at first, my surprise. I afterwards 
heard what, perhaps, may serve as explanatory. Ambassadors, on leaving Eng- 
land, receive from the government a present of a thousand pounds, and ministers 
plenipotentiary five hundred. If, then, on their arrival, and afterwards, there 
are appeals to their bounty by those in menial and such-like situations about the 
government, the latter, it seems, pays back again! I do not hint that it does so 
in the light of an indemnification; but the customs harmonise. True, the 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States never takes the five hundred 
pounds, the constitution of his country forbidding it; but this is a point which, 
it may be presumed, he does not stop to expound to the servants of the foreign 
secretary, or the ‘royal waits and music.’ It would doubtless be to them a 
novel plea in bar for not putting his hand in his pocket.! Whenever he pays 
for music, he must consider himself as having an equivalent in its ‘ silver 
sounds.’ ”’ 

What materials are here for a querulous, discontented author! How he 
might cut up the country, the rascally tide-waiters, the vagabond bell-ringers, the 
imposing hangers-on near royalty itself! But Mr. Rush exercised the feelings 
of a gentleman; his intelligence enabled him to perceive that such idle tricks 
were not national foibles ; he laughed at the anomalous absurdities, so different 
fiom any thing in his native land ; but he did not abuse the whole country where 
he experienced their inconveniency and grossness. 

Now turn we to Mr. Fidler, an episcopal clergyman, who, with his wife and 
two children, enamoured of the United States by report, emigrated with the 
design of settling in that abode of freedom, equality, independence, plenty, and 
every earthly blessing unalloyed. Having preconceived the most exaggerated 
ideas of the Translantic perfectibility which had already been. attained, he still 
fancied he could augment it by teaching the Eastern tongues to the inhabitants 
of New York and Boston. He war grieviously disappointed, and went through 
the Union squabbling with every citizen, male or female, with whom he met ; 
and has now produced a volume to prove that Mrs, Trollope almost flattered the 
Americans,* and our worthy friend Captain Hall was most forbearing in his 
expositions of their umperfections. t ; 

{Here follow a number of extracts from Mr. Fidler’s book, and the Literary 
Gazette concludes thus. ] ; ' 

But our readers, we are sure, must be satisfied with the gentleman, of whom, 
therefore, we now take our leave ; concluding that there can be but one opinion 
either of the spirit or the merit of the volumes to which we have alluded ; and 
that, though a national pride cannot be raised by the comparison, justice com- 
mands us to declare that we would not give a Rush for Fidler ! 





* As Miss Hamilton’s Cottagers of Glenburnie contributed much to improve Scot- 
land, by opening the eyes of the natives to many things which called for alteration and 
mending—it is not too much to expect that Mrs. Trollope may, in a similar way, prove 
a benefactress to America. 

t Apropos of this: one lady with whom Mr. F. had a wordy war maintained 
strenuously that Captain Hall and Mrs, Trollope were one and the same person. 
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TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 


By Captain Alexander. 

How Captain Alexander, the most rapid traveller of our age—perhaps the most 
rapid traveller that ever existed—contrived to get over sixteen thousand miles in 
a twelvemonth, we could never, by any possibility, have conjectured. In a slight 
degree, he has himself let us into the secret. 

I need hardly say (he observes) that if a person wishes to enjoy good health, 
he must place a restraint upon his appetite in all situations, and live by rule ; and 
I may state, after an experience of all climates, that two small slices of meat 
per day are quite sufficient to support nature, with milk, bread, and vegetables, 
as may be requisite, and even whilst taking very violent exercise ; thus two hun- 
dred miles have been ridden in one day, and fifty walked in another, without any 
animal food for some time previous. 

South America, the West Indies, and North America, are, in turn, the objects 
of his hasty, and certainly we must be permitted to say, cursory explorations. 
However, hasty and cursory as it was, he succeeded in collecting an immense 
mass of pleasant and amusing, and in many instances, new and curious infor- 
mation. At Stabroek, where he first landed, he meets with that very pleasant 
fellow, 

AN ELECTRIC EEL. 

I was standing in the gallery of a house belonging to a half-pay officer (now a 
planter), when I observed a large jar in the garden ; | enquired what it contained, 
and was told, an electric eel, ‘‘ but,” said my friend, “I have had it a long time, 
it is sickly, and has entirely lost its electrifying powers.” I went to examine it, 
and saw a brown flat-headed broad-tailed eel, four or five feet long, with a look of 
« noli me tangere,” moving slowly round the inside of the jar. The planter then 
taking up a piece of old iron hoop, said in an off-handed manner, “If you touch 
him with this, you will perceive he has lost all his power.” I did so, and 
was nearly knocked flat on my back: the shock was most severe, though the 
eel did not appear to be the least agitated; of course my friend was highly 
delighted. 

Scenes of great diversion are occasioned among the English sailors who come 
to Stabroek, by electric eels; they are told to bring them to be cooked. Jack 
bares his arm, and plunges his hand into the jar, and in a moment receives a 
shock which benumbs him; he looks round in wild amazement, and then at the 
eel, all the while rubbing his elbow. “Try again, Jack, for a bottle of rum :” 
he does so, grasps the eel firmly, grins and swears at “the beggar,” receives 
shock after shock, drops the eel in despair, and runs off as if the devil had struck 
him. A little dog was thrown into the jar one day in which there was an elec- 
tric eel, and was so paralyzed that it sunk helpless to the bottom, and was got out 
alive with some difficulty : and a horse that attempted to drink out of the jar was 
immediately thrown back on its haunches, and galloped off with mane and tail on 
end snorting with terror. 

The Arrawak Indians, in British Guiana, like many other tribes, practise 

POLYGAMY. 

Ihave seen one man with two sisters as his wives, and another with two mid- 
dle-aged women, and a young gitl who was to succeed them, all living apparently 
in great harmony ; but I have been assured by those well acquainted with Indiaus, 
that in the forests of the West, as much inconvenience is experienced as in the 
harems of the East, by the lord of a plurality of wives. In the latter he retreats 
for a time “to smoke the pipe of patience,” till the domestic broils have ceased ; 
whereas, in the former, he hesitates not to use a stout buah-rope to restore order. 

Having descended the Essequibo, Captain Alexander arrives at Plantation 
Meerzorg, then under the management of Mr. Pearson. After inspecting the 
house, the works, &c., he witnesses the following heart-rending scene of 

NEGRO MISERY. 

It was a holiday, and Quashee and Quasheba were lounging about in their gala 
dresses, and waiting impatiently for evening, to commence their festivities in the 
« Great House.” ‘The men were dressed in white vests and trowsere, and cloth 
jackets ; and the women in printed gowns, with straw hats or handkerelriefs on 
their heads. Every where as we passed through the different groups in the gar- 
den, the white teeth were displayed in a smile, and ‘‘ How de massa’ ready for 
a dance, massa!” was heard. The piccaninnies, black and mischievous as mon- 
keys, were “scurrying” about, running between their parents’ legs, laughing loud, 
and tumbling one another head over heels on the grass. 

At last a drum is heard in the gallery, and the negroes take possession of 
the house ; two or three musicians then seat themselves in chairs, and with fiddle, 
tambourine, and drum, strike up some lively jigs, at the same time thumping the 
floor vigorously with their heels. Every one is alive; short cries of mirth are 
uttered by the men as they hand out their sable partners; and they lead one 
another up and down the lane of the country dance, with as much enjoyment a6 
I have ever witnessed at a Highland wedding. 


















The little black urchins, boys and girls, are not idle round the room 
their parents are “ tripping it” in the centre, but copying their elders, they ‘cut 
and shuffle” at a great rate ; the mothers, with children at their breasts, alone 
quietly enjoy the scene. A worthless fellow, who rushed in his chemise into the 
room, and attempted to join the well-dressed figurantes, was instantly expelled. 
Santa (sweet punch) and cakes, were handed round from time to time. Mulatta 
ladies looked in at the windows at the mirthful scene, but declined to join the 
negroes ; and a few overseers and book-keepers ‘whispered soft nonsense in 
their ears. — © 

Outside the house, in the moonlight, a musician seated himself with his drum 
on the grass, and commenced singing an African air, when a circle of men and 
women, linked hand in hand, danced round him with rattling seeds on their legs, 
and joined in the chorus. 

Oh! how I wished that some of the kind ladies of Peckham could have con- 
templated, for five minutes, this scene of mirth! could have beheld what they 
are pleased to call “the naked, starved, and oppressed negroes,” well clothed, 
plump, and full of glee; instead of shrieks of misery, could have heard shouts of 
jaughter: and instead of the clang of the whip, could have heard the lively mu- 
sic of the fiddles, and the gladsome song of the creole dancers. Surely, then, 
their feeling hearts would prompt them to look for more distressed objects nearer 
home, on which to exercise their benevolence, would induce them to leave eman- 
cipation to be wrought out by slow and rational means, and not cruelly insist, that 
since the planters have had for so long atime the use of their slaves, they should 
now give them liberty,—forgetting that to the suddenly emancipated slave this 
boon immediately opens the door to licentiousness and misery. ‘ Vide ut supra,” 
see the preceding statement, and be convinced of your error. ‘ 

Let it not be inferred, however, that Captain A. is an advocate for slavery. No 
man of a well-informed, well-regulated mind, can be that: his views of the sub- 
ject are at once sound, salutary, and benevolent. 

On the banks of the Tapaceoma lake, Captain A. meets with an eccentric 
countryman of his, a Mr. Frazer, to whom he becomes much attached. While 
in a canoe upon the lake, Mr. F. relates to him the following instance of 

SUPERSTITION IN THE INDIANS. 

He (Frazer) was engaged to superintend some Arrawaks who had agreed to 
work at the dam which formed tke lake, but they declared that they would not 
commence their labours until the Water-Mamma was appeased ;—this is a sort 
of mermaid, believed by the Indians to inhabit the fresh waters of Guiana, and 
to be possessed of malign influence. ‘I told the Arrawaks,” said Frazer, ‘that 
instead of appeasing the Water-Mamma of the Tapacooma creek, I knew how 
to catch it,’”’ so I set to work and stuffed a bear-skin jacket with straw, and put it 
into an old puncheon full of water ina dark corner. Three of the Arrawaks 
were persuaded to come and see it, which they did in fear and trembling, and no 
sooner had they looked into the puncheon than they fled, fell sick and actually 
died, though we took the greatest pains to explain tothem the trick that had been 
played them. 

On his passage from Barbadoes to Tobago, Capt. A. receives from the master 
of the schooner in which he sailed the following rough but characteristic 

PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 

“He was a smart fellow, Sir; drew well, but was not particularly clever 
with his pen; he was first of all in the merchant service, and then in a man-of- 
war, and it was not long before he got on the quarter-deck, but he ran away when 
a midshipman, and some time afterwards was pressed from a merchantman, and 
was placed in the same ship he had been in before, where he was a second time 
made an officer, for he was a thorough seaman every inch of him. He was tall, 
and strong as a young elephant.—Lord! I remember him springing across the 
forehatch, and taking our two biggest hands in the ship and rapping their heads 
together for quarrelling ; he could floor an ox, Sir.—such afore arm! He was 
headstrong, but of a fine, generous, and brave spirit, and proud as Lucifer of the 
navy. Once we were lying eff Macao, in China, the Captain was on shore, when 
a typhoon came on; it blew asif St. Antonio had burst his bags, and we all 
thought that the frigate would go down at her anchors. I was in bed, under the 
effects of mercury to cure 4 stiff attack of fever, when Clapperton jumps down 
into my berth with only a pairof nankeen trowsers on, rolled up to his knees— 
* Well, old fellow, get up,’ says he, ‘ I’m come for you, there’s notime to be lost, 
we must make a swim of it; we're old cronies, you know, and I would rather 
save you than any man on board.’ ‘It's of no use,’ said I, ‘ water will kill me, I 
may as well lie here, but take the Captain's commission, his decoration, and his 
mother’s picture, and save them ;’ so he tied them in a handkerchief round his 
neck, and was actually forcing me out of my cot, when the gale began to lull. 
D—n it, Clapperton was made of the right stuff, depend upon it; and his death 
is a great loss to the service.” 

Speaking of Tobago, some curious 

REMINISCENCES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 
are conjured up :— 

It will be in the recollection of my readers, that when Robinson Crusoe put to 
sea in his canoe, he describes minutely the currents which set round his desolate 
ialand, anc how they seemed to be affected by the stream of a great river on the 
main, doubtless the great Oronooco. So correct is the description of the set of 
these currents, that they could only have been seen to be so particularly noticed. 
“ Surely,”’ I exclaimed, ‘* Defoe’s work has a true narrative for its basis ;” and 
will it be believed that near Sandy-point there is a cave, answering the description 
of the one in which the hermit saw the frightful monster, the old he-goat, glaring 
upon him? The entrance to this cave is hidden by brushwood, which requires 
to be cut away before the mouth of it is reached. The cave is level and dry, and 
divided into two apartments, and the floor is covered with the skeletons of goats ; 
near it is the sandy beach where the print of a man’s foot paralyzed Crusoe. 

I was cogitating on all the similarities I had observed between Tobago and the 
island of Crusoe, when on walking to the beach I discovered two canoes of Carib 
Indians which had just arrived, assisted by the currents from Trinidad or the 
main ; not, as in days of yore, to partake of a bloody feast, but to barter fish, bas- 
ket work, and variegated woud, for cutlery and beads. These people were nearly 
naked, of a dark olive colour, their faces round and plump, eyes sparkling, nose 
small and straight, a good mouth set with ivory teeth, and withal comely, hand- 
some people, perfectly well made, and with strong limbs ; then I thought of the 
man Friday, and was perfectly convinced that I trod the soil hallowed in the re- 
collection of the English youth, as the scene of the hermitage of their esteemed 
favourite Robinson Crusoe. 


—>——. 
THE ITALIAN GENTLEMAN. 


“Andrea Vivano, the Italian gentleman who lately lived with Master Husborn 
without the town, was yesterday morning found dead in the bed which the gaoler 
had permitted him to occupy. The crowner’s ‘quest hath already been taken, and 
it has been pronounced that the deceased had swallowed some potent drug, by 
which he was enabled to sleep himself to death. There is strange discourse 
abroad about certain horrible crimes which the dead man attempted, if he did not 
in truth really perpetrate ; but as it is said that the peace and reputation ofa lady 
will be greatly affected by its general publication, we refrain from telling our 
readers even what little we know of this dark business.”— Woodhead'’s County 
Chronicle, Thursday, Sept. 26. 1776. : 

The above paragraph appeared at the time mentioned in a newspaper, printed 
by one Wm. Woodhead, and published by him at his shop, the King’s Head, ina 
little passage, called Harold Street, in the ancient port of Hastings. Sixty years 
ago, the very few chronicles circulated in the counties were conducted by gentle- 
men, who would have considered themselves disgraced, and marked for public 
contempt, if they had given to their little neighbourhood a tale of horror, which, 
however true, would certainly, in its publicity, deeply wound the feelings of some 
Innocent persons who with it were unhappily connected. Consequently the wor- 
thy Mr. Woodhead never gave to the public the history of “The Italian Gentle. 
man.” A long period, however, having elapsed since its conclusion, and as no- 
thing now lives and breathes which can claim kin or friendship with those whom 
it concerned, it is given to the world without any suspicion of impropriety or fear 

of reproach in its publication. 

Master Jacob Hustorn lived in a castellated stone house standing between 
Hastings and Silscomb ; a smal! place in which some medicinal springs had been 
discovered, and so advertised as to draw to its baths and villas many visiters. 
He was proud to believe that his dwelling had been erected by one of his own an 
cestors about the time of the ascension of Queen Elizabeth; but he possessed 
no written records of his family by which the fact could be placed beyond contro- 
versy. He had, however, a few hundred acres of the good land of Sussex, which 
had certainly descended to him in direct entail from his great-grandfather; and 
out of the revenue which they produced (he farmed them not himself), he was 
enabled to support the fitting establishment of an English country gentleman, 
who aspired to nething more than lodging, feeding, and drinking genteelly, and 
sufficiently, without being indebted to either physical or mental exertion, or the 
still more despised operations of trade and barter 

The household of Husborn comprised but few individuals ; and its monotony 
must have been unbearable to one of phlegmatic temperament. He had been 
early left a jolly, tearless widower, the father of ome child, who alone of all 
created things could bring warinth and expression to his voice, brilliancy to his 
eye, Or emotion to his heart. Margaret Husborn was some years past the season 
of abselute youth, but she was constitutionally the true offspring of her parent ; 
and it seemed as if the seasons of infancy, womanhood, and mature age, were to 
pass over her without bringing forth those fruits of feeling, passion, and judgment 

which are wont to distinguish her sex. She was, indeed, a woman—full of the 

virtues and full of the weaknesses of her hind—toving, credulous, passive, be- 
lieving, she was the creature, the slave, the admirer of all beings more intellectual 
than herself, with whom she became placed in contact. The Italian gentleman 
lived beneath the roof of the father and daughter thus described. This circum- 
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Che Albion. 


were the favourite resorts of the idle, the fashionable, and the opulent, who were 
instructed by their physicians to seek health and amusement on their gay shores. 
Amongst such visiters to Hastings was the foreigner whose name has been given ; 
and as it was not then accounted disreputable, even amongst people of independ- 
ence, to receive such inmates within their dwellings, Vivano became domiciled 
with Jacob Husborn and his gentle daughter Margaret. The Italian was a man 
of singular aspect and bearing ; and though it does not appear, that even from 
among the most discerniag of those who looked upon him, any judgment was 
elicited to the prejudice of his personal and moral character, yet it may not be 
uninteresting to give the description which was written by one who had long ob- 
served and could well describe appearances, if he could not speculate on their 
probable indication of principles and effects. 

Signior Andrea Vivano, at the time hinted at, was probably about the age of 
thirty. He had lived with Master Husborn more than twelve months—a most 
unusual circumstance, considering the short season-visits which people were in 
the habit of paying to the coast ; and it was remarked that he had much improved 
the healthful hue of his complexion, and increased the rotundity and apparent 
strength of his limbs, since he first made his appearance. ‘That which was most 
remarkable about him was his unvarying sameness of manner. Did the sun shine 
merrily in the skies, and all animated nature in some manner seem to rejoice in 
the calm and majestic beauty of the material world, Vivano would walk abroad, 
in his usual half-quiet and half-sullen mood, and seemas if he feared or disdained 
to raise his eyes to the glorious clouds above. In the wildpess of the winter 
storm, amid the night tempest, when the spirits of the waters shrieked, as if in 
mockery of the cries uf drowning mariners, and all along the coast Christian men 
were busy in setting up lights to direct the endangered bark, he would walk out 
to look on the battle of the elements ; but then, also, were his Jooks dull and pas- 
sionless as thuse of a weary student at the close of his midnight labour; neither 
hy countenance nor voice did he express fear of the great and mysterious powers 
which were busy around him, or the least hope or prayer that they would sink 
into peace, and leave man and his merchandise unscathed. Yes, the look of the 
Italian was certainly not repellent, though it must be confessed it was an object 
of curiosity to those speculators who pretended to look through eyes into hearts ; 
and it disappointed those who thought to find every biped possessed of the human 
face ‘“‘divine.” Ina word, his head was such a one as a young sculptor, well 
versed in the mechanical rules of his study, but incapable of high conceptions, 
would produce,—a model perfectly regular, without a fault, but also without a 
grace. 

Whatever the stranger might be to the curious, he was, however, an accepted 
friend to Husborn. He reposed upon his imperturbable stillness; and when he 
ventured to Jaunch into talk, and favour his inmate and his daughter with a few 
speculations on the course of events, finding his observations ever received with- 
out dissent, he began to plume himself on his sagacity, and inwardly applaud 
the intelligence and high breeding which was displayed by at least one of his 
hearers. 

Months passed away ; and it began to appear, as time fled, that the approach 
ofa more intimate union was abvut to take place in the little circle. Husborn 
had for some time seen that Vivano had spent much of his time with his daugh- 
ter Margaret. He observed his conduct at first with apathy or indifference ; and 
at last, so much had his friendship increased, that he sometimes thought of mak- 
ing a few necessary inquiries into his family and fortune, and accepting him for 
his son-in-law at once. He was the more induced to arrive at this conclusion, 
because, dull-eyed as he was, he could not but observe that his fair daughter, no- 
thing loth, accompanied the Italian in all his long and gloomy walks, and, besides, 
wasted with him many hours in the library,—an apartment in his house into 
which no intrusion ever oecurred. This equivocal intimacy continued to in- 
crease ; not that, indeed, Vivano was more tender than at first in his attentions 
to Margaret, but every one could see, save the indolent father, there was a touch- 
ing submission and respect in the conduct of the lady towards her lover, which 
declared him the lord of her heart and the master of her destinies, which she had 
not betrayed during the first few months of their acquaintance. 

The dark cloud which had long been rising against the peace of Husborn at 
He, too, 
felt the course of fate concerned him, though he knew not how or wherefore—he 
fluttered and trembled as a bird does when the heavy air is burdened with the 
coming storm. Every night he pressed his pillow he determined that the ensuing 
morn should be dedicated to a long interview with his guest, the conclusion of 
which, he doubted not, would be the recognition of one of some fortune, perhaps 
of rank, as the husband of his daughter. Meanwhile, Margaret partook of the 
change which seemed to pervade all the family. The gay and almost reckless 
air, with which the young and innocent are wont to enjoy existence, had fled, 
and gloom and impatience sat on her once calm brow She seemed to desire to 
be alone with her father ; yet, when she appeared the most so determined, Vi- 
vano would decline his usual walk, or hour of study, and, looking at her full in 
the face, would declare that he could not, would not, lose her society. It became 
evident that the manner in which the indolent English gentleman, his simple 
daughter, and the strange Italian, lived together, had in it nothing of the elements 
of duration, and strange circumstances presently dissolved it. 

A court-martial was about to be held by the officers stationed with their troops 
at the castle of Hastings, on a fellow who had committed so atrocious a crime, 
that every one knew, though nobody of course spoke about it, that the trial, the 
sentence, and its execution, would succeed each other between sun and sun. 
One morning Vivano said, indifferently (it was his custom to attend all judicial 
proceedings relating to criminal affairs, and all public punishments and executions 
which occurred within an easy range of his residence) that he should visit the 
castle. ‘There, of course, my dear lady,” said he, addressing himself to Mar- 
garet, ‘ you will not wander.” 

Margaret trembled, and was the colour of one who had lain a day in the tomb. 

“Where will yew spend the day?” continued Vivano, in the same careless 
tone, but with his singular eyes turned broadly on the lady’s face. 

‘‘J—I,”” said Margaret, laying her hand on the shoulders of her father, who, 
almost unconscious of their presence, had been musing with his face towards the 
fire—‘ I purpose, as the day is dry and fine, walking hence to the house of Ma- 
dam Dorothea; my aunt, J hear, is unwell, andé—’’ Margaret again turned and 
encountered the colourless eye of the Italian—‘ and.” said she, in a firmer tone, 
‘**with your good will, I will visit her, and return on the morrow.” 

“Thy will and mine,” said her father, with more sprightliness than was 
usual, ‘my good wench are one ; but, prythee, be not long away. And you, 
Signor Vivano, I shall look for you ere night-fall ; you know how our chess-board 
stands, and to-night I will be revenged.”’ 

The Italian smiled after his fashion; and, shertly afterwards, Margaret having 
twice kissed her father’s cheek, a token of affection rarely known to pass in their 
phlegmatic family, each went forth, apparently to fulfil the purpose each had ap- 
pointed. 

The evening came, the urn hissed, and, the fire hummed cheerfully ; the chess- 
board, on which a game half played was exhibited, seemed to occupy the entire 
attention of Master Husborn, except that at intervals he turned somewhat impa- 
tiently towards the door. ‘* Aye,” said he, mentally, again peering towards the | 
table, “thus I shall circumvent him, and prove my skill.” But Vivano did not | 
return ; and the disappointed player, after concluding the game in his own mind | 
a dozen times entirely to his own satisfaction, with a dismal air ordered his ser- 
vant to light him to his chamber ; and particularly desired, that when the Sig- 
nor came home, he should be told that master had gone to bed, vexed that he had 
not returned in time to finish the game. 

Some time after midmght the Italian gentleman did return, and, with his usual 
taciturnity, nodding good-night to the servant, after he had received his message, | 
went to bed. In the morning Husborn looked peevish. Vivano, who had risen 
before him, accosted him frankly 

* Well, Sir,” said he, “ the foolish wretch was shot—the hour was midnight. | 
I could not forego the sight. You know my foible; it is my philosophy, not iny | 
want of humanity, which makes me curious to contemplate the way in which the | 
human taper is extinguished. If I had returned in the evening I should have lost 
the pleasure—I mean the interest—I take in such scenes, and I should have 
been vexed to my own death to have been beaten in the match, which must yet, | 
I suppose, be played out between us.” 

“ Well,” replied Husborn, with returning good humour, “ the night is passed, | 
and the present is a new day ; our bonny Margaret wiil return anon, and we shall 
again all be merry.” 

The day did pass, but without its anticipated merriment-—the lady returned 
not; the following night was passed in restlessness—the next day came, and 
was prolonged in its length by anxious thoughts—the succeeding night was one 
of trembling fear—the third day, since the departure of Margaret on her little 
journey, lingered in its course, yet she returned not to her home. 

#6 Sir,” said Vivano to Husborn, whose mind, unused to any occurrence out o! 
the common course of an English independent life, seemed utterly broken by the | 
loss of his daughter—“ Sir, good and obliging Sir, I will instantly take horse, and 
visit the lady at whose house your daughter is sojourning ; doubtless some sud- 
den illness, perhaps, after all, of little import, has imprisoned her in her camber. | 
Be assured of her good presence, or at least of happy things, ere night.” 

Husborn sank into his chair, bewildered in doubt and fear, and Vivano imme- | 
diately took his leave. The father passed another day of undefined anguish the 
night was destined to give point and purpose to the arrow of grief which was} 
about to cleave his heart. Long after the clouds of evening had fallen on the | 
earth, the slow approach of a horse was heard at the gate. Husborn hasten¢ d to 
the portal of his house and received Vivano, who seemed labouring with some | 
great sorrow and much physical exertion, and ready to sink to the ground. For} 
a moment he looked as if he had forgotten his own wound, and was conscious | 
only of the apparently prostrate situation of his friend. He Jed him into the ac-| 












customed parlour, and placing him ona chair, sat down in another beside him, 
unconsciously drawing a third before their position. The instant these move- 
ments were completed, Husborn cast his eyes on the seat, and suddenly perceiv- 
ing it was empty, he struck his open hands on his brow, and wept like a young 
child. Uncounted groans and sighs passed a few moments; and Vivano waited 
the return of comparative placidity and intellect before he spoke. The old man 
—he had much advanced in age during the last five days—drew his hands from 
his brows, and drying them mechanically with his handherchief, turned towards 
his companion a look which needed not the interpretation of words. 

“ Sir,” said the Italian, recurring to his usual cold equanimity of manner, “I 
have read in some books of my native land, that the brave English tremble, like 
curs, on the first approachof danger and bereavement ; but that the moment the 
demons of evil and grief really present themselves, they assume the courage and 
constancy of their bold country-dogs, and perish not but in the warm and pain- 
less hour of struggling and warfare.” 

Husborn replied to this exordium with a childish look of inquiry. Another 
minute of silence ensued, when the speaker continued,— 

“Your iny Margaret has not visited the relation she spoke of, nor has the 
lady seen your daughter since the spring of the last year.” 

Again the childless father pressed his hands upon his eyes, as he would shut 
out for ever the light of heaven, and the consciousness of existence. Vivano 
paused. After soine time, Nature ever true to herself, permitted the paroxysm 
of grief to subside, and Husborn, slowly taking his rigid fingers from his temples, 
turned a pitevus look towards his companiun, which seemed to intimate that he 
was prepared to hear the worst. The speaker continued,— 

“Your daughter, on the evening of the day she left us, was seen walking alone 
near the White-horse rock ; a few hours afterwards, an alarm was raised along 
the coast that a boat's crew from a pirate brig, which the night before had run 
into one of the neighbouring creeks, had committed many acts of violence and 
plunder, and had seized an unprotected woman, as she was wandering by the 
edge of the waters.” Husborn again averted his face ; but, as he seemed to 
retain a consciousness of the meaning of the words addressed to him, Vivana 
steadily continued :—‘* Upon hearing this rumour, I spurred my horse to the 
beach, and after some time lost in tiresome inquiry, I arrived at the huts of a 
few fishermen, by whom, as it afterwards appeared, the rumour of the atrocious 
acts of the pirates had been sent abroad. It signifies not to mention that the 
plunder of the seamen was made up chiefly of the coarse provisions of the coun- 
try people: they bure with them a woman whom they had seized on an un- 
frequented strand. Several old and discreet fishermen told me that, when the 
alarm was raised, and they discovered with their glasses that the rovers were 
four miles from land, they saw distinctly, standing up amidst their dark-blue 
jackets, the figure of a tall lady dressed in flowing white. I enquired why they 
did not make pursuit?’ They laughed at my question. Her topmast bit of can- 
vass, said one, only was visible when the first officer of his Majesty’s revenue 
cutter was acquainted with the outrage.”’ 

Vivano paused, not as if he had concluded his recital, but with a tone which 
indicated an expectation of hearing some remark made on that which he had 
already detailed. Not a word was heard; he gently raised the candle, and 
looked for some moments intently onthe face of Husburn ; it was partly hidden 
from view, having fallen on his right arm, as it lay extended on the back rail of 
the chair. ‘“ Malice domestic” could not foratime “touch him farther.” He 
had fallen into a swoon, and was, for a certain period, dead to the pains of the 
present hour, and to all the hopes of the future. Vivano silently returned to 
his seat, and sat down like a piece of art, fashioned in imitation of humanity,— 
looking like warm life, but being, in reality, without breath or pulse. This 
statue-like position and silence were maintained upwards of an hour, when the 
Italian gentleman rose with the utterly noiseless manner which distinguished all 
his movements, gave another look at the unconscious Husborn, and gliding out 
of the room, passed to his own chamber. 

The sixth morning after the abduction of his daughter, Husborn met again, at 
the breakfast table, his friend and companien. A strange alteration was seen in 
his appearance. The hearty rotundity of his countenance was broken up; his 
fleshy cheeks, which so lately bore the shape and hue of vigour, hung in sallow 
folds on his sunken jaws; his eyes, which, but a few days before, were round 
and bright, were now reduced to narrow lines, which, obscured with rheum and 
tears, scarce could take in the glaring light of day ; and his manly hands prema- 
turely shook with the weakness of confirmed palsy and extreme age. 

‘Wherefore did you leave me Jast night !” he slowly inquired, in the tone of 
one who would speak something reproachfully, but thet he feared to do so. 

“T thought, sir,” replied Vivano, ‘‘ that you were asleep. I know how golden 
are the minutes which the unhappy pass in slumber. Consider your calmness 
this morning,—perhaps it is owing to your having been left so long undisturbed.” 

“‘ Alas! I slept not,” replied the afflicted man; “1 think I shall never sleep 
more here, I mean.” 

The seventh and the eighth day since the departure of Margaret succeeded 
each other, and it became evident, in this brief space of time, that the amiable 
and plethoric Husborn would not suddenly die of grief fur the loss of his daugh- 

ter. He seemed to bear the pressure of his woes, as does the tortoise a huge 
stone placed upon his enduring back ; the weight which was upon him made him 
breathe hard, and remain on the spot on which he was fixed, yet he did breathe, 
and live. Deprived of the companionship and ministration of his daughter, Vi- 
vano became more necessary to him than ever. He now seldom spoke ; but, 
when he did, he called him his son, and entreated him not to leave him alone in 
a world which contained for him few of kin, friendship, or acquaintance. 
‘When I die,” said the old man, ‘the house and iands are yours ; abide here, 
and wait the coming of my child.” Another of these oblivious fits, so common 
to men of his physical nature, succeeded, and Vivano carried him to his couch. 

Husborn’s remark that on this earth he should sleep little, proved no chance 
prophecy, but the emanation ef some inward and spiritual knowledge. On the 
the night of the ninth day of his distress, after sitting some hours: listlessly in 
company with Vivano, he said, ‘* My son, 1 have thrice watched the coming and 
going of the moon, and the nights appear to me to be treble their usual length. 
I cannot sleep.” 

“Sir,” said the Italian gentleman, somewhat carelessly, “that should be 
cured, madness or death must assuredly succeed after a certain number of watch- 
ing hours. Here now,” said he, producing a small phial, ‘I have the means of 
commanding tranquil sleep and happy dreams; it is a medicine discovered by a 
monk of Rome. Take it; seek to slumber without its aid; but, should the 
hour of midnight again strike on your ear, swallow the whole contents, and 
quickly you will fall asleep, in the pleasing consciousness of the coming of a 
peaceful and happy morn.” 

The passive patient took the nostrum from the hand of his friend, and shortly 
afterwards the household retired to rest. 

The Italian gentleman rose early the next morning, and, with noiseless tread, 
approached the sick man’s door. He listened with much attention for some 
minutes, and returned. An hour afterwards he glided again to the chamber ; 
all was yet still. He then dressed himself; and desiring the servant not to 
awaken his gnaster, who happily was in a deep sleep, departed for a walk, which, 
as he said, would occupy several hours. 

Vivane had scarcely passed beyond call from the house, when the bell of Hus- 
born’s chamber was rung somewhat violently. The servant instantly entered, 
and beheld his master sitting upright inthe bed. ‘ Tell Signior Vivano,” said he 
wildly, “I would speak with him.” 

“He has left some time,” said the man, “ on his morning's walk, and L know 
not which road he has taken.” 

‘Was this done kindly !” rapidly replied the master. 
to Dr. Mytton, and say I need to see him instantly.” 

‘The message was a joyful one to a faithful servant who loved his master, and 
he hastened to deliver it. Hitherto all men of known skill and advice had been 
kept from his presence by the interposition of Vivano, who denounced the healing 
art as one of absolute conjecture. 

After a very short lapse of time, the gold-headed cane of the physician pre 
ceded him in his progress to the sick chamber. The servant had, in fact, met 
him within a few paces of Husborn’s house, to which he was, as he told him, 
purposely proceeding. Ina few minutes he was standing by the side of his pa- 
tient, had his hand on his pulse, and was anxiously tracing the fearful contortions 
which now shook his frame. He saw, in a moment, temporary delirium had 
se:zed on his friend, and that the present was no moment to enter on business, 
which required the highest exertions of sanity and self possession. 

** By what fires are those demons burnt, who steal away a man’s heart. See, 
doctor,” said the bewildered man, tearing open his vest, ‘‘see, they have stolen 
mine ; what a horrible void is here !” 

“ Your daughter, said the physician mildly. He had, with learned and hu- 
mane skill, touched the chord which vibrated to intelligence ; ‘* your daughter,” 
he repeated in a southing tone. The wild aspect of the sick man fled at onge: 
he threw himself forward on the bosom of the doctor, and covered him with,his 
tears. Taking instant advantage of this sudden return of sensibility, Dr. Mytton 
gently chid his patient for his irmitability. ‘‘ Do you know,” said he, ‘that come 
to tell you some chance exists of recovering your lost daughter!” 

Husborn raised his head from the bosom of the physician, and sprung up with 
convulsive strength 

« Nay, my friend.” he continued, ‘I did not say she had been recovered ; I 
did not say she was alive and in safety among her friends; but be patient, bear 
the dispensations of Heaven, and cease not to pray that they may fall lightly 
on you.” 

The sovereignty of the poor father’s intellect at this instant appeared perfectly 
restored. He placed himself in a quict, retired posture; and, taking the hand of 
his attendant, said, in a plaintive but composed tone, “I know you, Dr. Mytton ; 
you have dealt kindly towards me; but it avails not. I know what I have lost. 
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I need now no opiate for the mind, no administration of false hope, to give me 
ace and resignation. As you have commanded me, I bow to the will of 
eaven.” 

“Master Husborn,” said the physician, still more depending on the improved 
manner of his patient, “I have spoken to you the words of hope; and when did 
Dr. Mytton”-—rising as he speke with some dignity—* when did Dr. Mytton give 
this patient hope of escape from sorrow or death, that he had to thank the church- 
yard-stone for concealing his falsehood or his ignorance ?” ; ; 

“ Never, never !” said the patient. ‘ But where,” continued he, in a voice 
which increased every moment in power and vivacity, “ where is my Signior An- 
drea Vivano?t He had used to watch my bedside, though he never spoke to me 
such words of good cheer as I have heard from you.” The physician changed 
countenance when he heard the name of the Italian; but Husborn did not no- 
tice the circumstance, and proceeded. ‘ He wil! be angered when he returns 
to find that I have taken counsel of you: he hath heretofore administered to me. 
Here—ah, here! is a draught which I should have taken last midnight, had not 
the watching of three nights following each other procured me sleep.” 

“Let me see it,” said the physician, in a quick, tremulous tone, seizing, at 
the same time, a very small bottle of some black liquid, which lay on the table, 
within the reach of the bed. Without saying another word, the doctor opened 
the bottle, and tasted the contents. With a convulsive effort, he instantly ejected 
the liquid ; and, and ina sort of constrained composure of manner, put the phial 
into his pocket. ‘Farewell, my friend,” said he to Husborn; ‘“‘remember that 
I, Dr. Mytton, have given you hopes of soon-coming health and peace. I shall 
visit you again ere the day be out, and, in the mean time repose in quiet. Follow 
only the directions of your faithful servant, whom | will instruct in his duty.” 

The physician took a hasty departure ; and, at the door, summoned Felix, the 
honest servant of the house. ‘“ When does the Signior return!’ quoth he.— 
«« Perhaps, sir, in two hours.” ‘Tis well,” he replied ; ‘be without your mas- 
ter’s duor while he is absent; when he returns, on your life remain within his 
chamber, and see that the patient receive nought from any hands but mine. Anon 
I shall return.” “Safe,” said Felix. ‘The doctor and the fellow seemed to un- 
derstand each other; and as the one departed, the other proceeded directly to 
his master’s bed-room door, and quietly laid himself across it. 

It was near mid-day when the Italian gentleman returned. Upon entering the 
house, he looked quickly round, and, in a somewhat hurried tone, inquired the 
health of his host. ‘ Somewhat better,” triefly replied Felix; “ he sleeps still, 
and must not be disturbed.” Vivano appeared to recoil for a moment upon him- 
self ; but, suddenly recovering, he waved his hand in token of his approbation of 
the intelligence, and walked into his apartment. 

The Italian had scarcely seaied himself, and produced from his pocket a par- 
cel of papers, which he was about to peruse, when a peculiar rap at the door 
called Felix fiom his post to receive the physician. ‘ Stout Felix,” said the 
Doctor, “I will now take charge of your master; stand you at the portal ; let 
none now within go home ; but, at your discretion, admit all who seek to enter.” 
‘The doctor walked slowly towards the room occupied by the foreigner; and as 
he put his hand on the lock, turning back his head, he saw the mayor of Hastings, 
his jurats, and attendants, in an imposing, but quiet array, enter the house. He 
drew back, and gave them precedence; and ina moment the retired parlour of 
Master Husborn was filled with important personages, and became the scene of 
grave business. An athletic man, stepping directly up to the Signior, inquired 
if his name was not Andrea Vivano. ‘So they call me, said the Italian with 
hesitation. ‘“ Then here I arrest thee,” said the man, putting his heavy hand 
between his neck and his shoulder; ‘here I arrest thee, Andrea Vivano, for sun- 
ary capital felonies.” 

A hum of expectation filled the apartment, notwithstanding it was occupied 
nearly altogether by those who knew the mystery of the whole business. The 
Italian, making no present reply to the momentous summons with which he had 
been visited, the mayor stepped forward into the middle of the apartment, and 
spoke as follows :~-Signior, on the oaths of two good and veritable men! have 
issued my warrant, charging you with having compassed and designed the deaths 
of more than one of his Majesty’s subjects. We are instructed that one of 
your victims now lies in this hovse in mortal extremity; and therefore are we 
here in persun to take from him his last evidence, so that your crimes, if they be 
proved against you, escape not punishment in this world by the untimely death 
of true witnesses.” 

“« May it please your worship,” said Dr. Mytton, stepping forward with alacrity, 
“the worthy Master Husborn is not in extremis. The whole course of examina- 
tion, which will doubtless end in the committal or deliverance of that man, 
may, with much physical benefit, take place in his presence; nay, I almost pre- 
dicate that the excitement of his latent feelings, which certainly will be exhibited 
on the occasion, may determine him at once towards health and reason.” 

“ As you advise, worthy doctor,” said the mayor; suchacourse will at least 
save the time and trouble of further examination.” 

Presently the whole party were in the spacious chamber occupied by Master 
“Husborn, He sat, after the physician had whispered something earnestly in bis 
ear, with much placidity and self-possession in an easy chair placed in the centre 
of the room. The mayo: and his attendants were soon suitably accommodated ; 
and the prisoner having been placed between the athletic man who had arrested 
him, and stout Felix, the worthy Dr. Mytton, who seemed to take upon himself 
the office of public prosecutor, stepped forth ‘Call,’ said he, with the voice 
of one expecting to be obeyed, “‘ Mistress Colville.” An attendant went to the 
door, and ushered in a matronly woman, of suspicious gentility of appearance. 
“Look round,” said the physician, “and see if you behold any of whom it be- 
comes you on your oath to testify the truth.” 

The woman turned round, and encountered the figure of the Italian gen- 
tleman, as he stood, with folded arms, calmly looking towards the ceiling of the 
room. ‘“ That is the man!” she at once exclaimed; “ I know him by his white- 

eyes.” 

/ “ Briefly, but truly, declare what you know of him,” said the mayor. 

“First relieve me of that weight of gold!” exclaimed the woman, throw- 
ing down a heavy purse of guineas ; “I cannot breathe freely while it lies on 
my bosom.” 

For a moment the witness breathed hard, and trembled; then clasping her 
hands, and appeared to look upward with joy and gratitude, ina firm tone she 
spoke as follows ,— 

“On the night of the 7th of the current month, that gentleman, whose name 
I know not, but who, as I take it, isa foreigner, entered my obscure lodgings in 
the outskirts of the neighbouring town of Winchelsea. I need not detail the 
discourse which privately engaged us. I promised to receive at his hands, at a 
certain céming time, a lady whose situation required a matron’s care, and, for 
‘her honour’s sake, a matron’s vigilance. At the time appointed they came. I 
thought, while I looked on the young stranger, that she might have withheld her 
visit for some time, at least; but that was not my business. He had great ado 
to part from her; she wept much; and I heard her detain him, almost by mere 
force, until he made many vows, the purport of which Icould scarcely collect. 
At length he caine down stairs. ‘ Here,’ said he, giving me that purse, which 
then contained five more pieces, ‘here is for thy charges; and,bsaid he, whis- 
pering, ‘ they will serve thee well until | return from that foreign clime to which 
I have privily told thee Tam destined; but,’ added he, ‘if—and thou knowest 
the chances of the time—neither mother nor child should remain to be thy 
burthen, the residue of the purse is thine.’ I was about to ask some explanation, 
but he hastily bade me be silent and discreet, and vanished. The next day I looked 
on my lodger; her eyes were red with weeping. I could have taken my sacra- 
mental oath she had been my own poor daughter, who died broken-hearted about 
fifteen years ago, when she was about herage. From that moment I resolved 
she should receive from my hands all the care and service of a mother. A night 
or two afterwards, screams of anguish issued from the lady's room: I rushed 
from my door, and summoned a worthy man, one Master Gournay, who lived 
rear me. He was by her bedside in a few minutes ; and in an hour afterwards 
he made me understand, frightened as] was, that my lodger had given birth to 
adead child; and that, being now ina state of high delirium, my sole busi- 
mess was to take care lest ina moment of returning strength she committed vio- 

lence on herself.” 

Husborn, who had been sighing audibly during this recital, at length demanded, 
with emotion, ‘Does she live—does she live !” 

The physican waved his hand, and in a moment his daughter Margaret was on 
her knees before him. The good man uttered a sort of hysteric laugh ; his face 
and neck then suddenly assumed a purple colour, his eyes closed, and he fell 
back on his chair. The physician and Master Gournay hastened to him. “ This 
I feared,”’ said the latter. 

“Tf you bleed him,” observed the Italian, for the first time breaki 
“‘he dies upon the spot.” 

The medica! men exchanged a brief look of incredulity ; and, before ten could 
‘be counted, they had struck a lancet into his arm, and his blood spouted directly 
on the prisoner. Not many minutes elapsed before the benevolent doctors suc- 
-ceeded in restoring, nat only animal life, but perfect sensibility to the patient. 
He spoke not; but he raised his daughter, and placed her by his side. 

May it please your worship now,” said Dr. Mytton, ‘my patient's strength 
having, contrary to my anticipation, shown itself unequal to the present hearing 
of the full developement of the scenes of guilt whereof the gracious course of 
events has given me the knowledge, permit me to depose to certain particulars, 
which, doubtless, will determine your worship at once to hold this man with a 
strong hand until he abide his trial. Sitting last night alone in my study, this 
gentleman, Mr. Gournay, a worthy practitioner of Winchelsea, called on me. It 
u the custom of medical men, as wel] amongst those of small talents and fame 
as with those of regular title and extensive practice, to take counsel of each 
other ; and more especially do we exchange advice amongst ourselves when some 
moral wrong, too often the cause of bodily disease, comes to our knowledge. In 
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fine, Mr. Gournay told me that he had been suddenly called to attend an unknown 
female, whom he had delivered from the pains of childbirth, and immineni dan- 
ger of madness or death, who had, by the advice of her lover, swallowed an al- 
most certain poison. All, he said, that he could elicit from the poor patient was, 
that her lover had promised to be her husband ; that he had conviiced her, her 
confinement must be secret, whilst he solemnly guaranteed to give full satisfac- 
tion to her friends; and, finally, that the last promise he extorted from her was, 
that, at the moment she felt the pains of a mother come upon her, she should 
swallow the contents of a small phial (a portion of which Mr. Gournay pre- 
sented me with), which, he assured her, would carry her through her hour of 
trial without pain or consciousness. I immediately set out to visit the young. 
female, and at once knew her to be the daughter of the honest Master Husborn. 
I said not a word of this recognition, but went home. In the morning, early, I 
took my way to this house, pondering in my mind what would occur in my inter- 
view with its master, whose loss, and consequent illness, | had been made ac- 
quainted with. While I was thus filled with doubtful anticipations, walking 
slowly, I was summoned to hasten my pace, to give aid in a case of imminent 
danger. I found this sufferer,” puinting to Husborn, “ bereft of reason. By moral 
and physical meens, I in part restored him to the dignity of his nature. He con- 
fided to me his secret sorrows ; and amongst other matters which seemed to him 
of least importance, he showed me this small phial, the contents of which he had 
been requested, by his dear acquaintance, friend, and son-in-law that should have 
been, Signior Andrea Vivano, now standing there, to quaff off, at midnight, as 
the means of procuring the blessing of sleep.”” A pause ensued, and all eyes 
were turned towards the Italian gentleman. The physician continued—* The 
phial found in the hand of the young lady by my colleague, and that delivered to 
me by Master Husborn, are alike; and the contents of both, the syrup of the 
poppy of Natolia,athrice mortal poison. A tithe partof the contents now re- 
maining, swallowed by any present, would produce instant and unresisted death, 
unless, as itdoes happen with the human economy, one in about fifty experiments, 
a retching sickness should supervene, and the drug should be rejected.” 

A general respiration of breath, which seemed indicative alike of satisfaction 
and horror, pervaded the whole chamber. Silence ensued ; and the mayor, taking 
up a pen, was about to sign a paper, when he was interrupted by a hollow laugh, 
which proceeded from the Italian. “ Well!” he exclaimed, with affected ease, 
“to what purpose is this mummery? You say I administered my good medicine 
to this simple man and his daughter, to destroy, and not to save their lives. Be 
it so: the bad opinion of any here will not affect the peace of an Italian. Behold, 
they are alive! I have committed no murder; set me free!” 

“Signiur,” said the magistrate with extraordinary gravity, “you contemplated 
murder, and worked warily for its consummation. I know not the laws of your 
country; but here, in England, where we know no assassins, if a man take 
counsel to circumvent the life of his fellow-creature, and is prevented in his de- 
sign by the kind interposition of Providence, nevertheless he is amenable to the 
same mortal penalty as if his machinations had been successful.” 

The Italian closed his eyes for a moment, but made no reply. The magis- 
trate proceeded to complete his signature; and presently the apartment was 
cleared of all neighbours and strangers. 

The event of the following day has been recorded by the intelligent William 
Woodhead. It only remains to mention, that, amongst Vivano's papers left 
in the house of Master Husborn, a fair copy of the will made in his favour was 
found, and a citation from the elders of the University of Padua, calling on one 
Signior Vicentino, a physician, to appear at a private examination, in the case of 
certain libels issued against, charging him with attempting the lives of two wo- 
men living in that city. The latter document bore the date June 5, 1775. 


—~>——_ 
THE QUEEN’S DRAWING ROOM. 

On Thursday, 9th of May, her Majesty held her fourth Drawing Room, which 
was more numerously attended than either of the preceding ones. 

The Queen was attended by the Earl of Denbigh (Lord Chamberlain), Lady 
Brownlow (Lady in Waiting), Miss De Ross and Miss Mitchell (Maids of Ho- 
nour in Waiting), the Duchess Dowager of Leeds (Mistress of the Robes), Mar- 
chioness Wellesley, Marchioness of Westmeath and Countess Mayo (Ladies of 
the Bedchamber), Miss Bagot, Miss Hope Johnstone, Miss Eden (Maids of Ho- 
nour), Lady Gore, Lady Weymiss, Mrs. B. Paget, Hon. Captain Hay (Equerry). 
Mr. Gotten (Gentleman Quarterly Usher), and Mr. Hudson (Resident Gentle- 
man Usher). 

His Majesty was attended by the Great Officers of State, and the Officers of 
his Household. 

The Princess Augusta was attended by her Lady in waiting. 

The Duchess of Kent, accompanied by his Serene Highness the Prince of 
Leiningen, and attended by Lady Charlotte St. Maur, Sir John Conroy, and Sir 
George Anson, came in state, escorted by a party of Life Guards. 

The Duke of Gloucester came in state, attended by Colonel Higgins, and four 
other officers of his household. His Royal Highness and the Duchess of Kent 
entered the Palace by the Standard Court-yard, and were received with the 
usual honours by the King’s Guard. 

The Dukes of Orleans and Brunswick, and the Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
their respective suites, were introduced to the Queen, and conducted by Sir Ro- 





bert Chester, the Master of the Ceremonies. 
Orleans were, the Duke de Valenay, Duke de Montmorency, Generals Baudraud, 
General Marbot, M. Bois Milor, Count de St. Priest, and Count Louis de Noailles. 
The Duke of Brunswick was attended by Baronde Bulow Mendhausen, Cham- 
| berlain to his Serene Highness, and Major Bause, his Aid-de-camp. 

An immense number of presentations took place. 

The following are a few of the dresses :— 

HER MAJESTY. 

A rich silver lama dress, over white satin; the body and sleeves ornamented 
with diamonds and blonde ; train of peach-blossom satin, richly brucaded in sil- 
ver (of Spitalfields manufacture), and lined with white satin. Head-dress, a dia- 
mond diadem and feathers ; necklace and ear-rings en suite. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 

Dress of silver lama, over white satin; the body and sleeves ornamented with 
diamonds and blonde; train of buff-coloured satin, brocaded in silver (of Spital- 
fields manufacture), lined with white satin. Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

THE DUCHESS DE DINO. 

A white satin dress, trimmed with a deep Chantilly blonde flounce ; corsage a 
pointe, trimmed with blonde lace; manteau of gray satin, trimmed with garni- 
ture en aigraffes de velours noir, surmounted with diamonds; mantille of blonde 
lace. Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

DUCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND, (Niece of Prince Talleyrand.) 

A dress of white tulle, embroidered with silver fowers, over a white satin pet- 
ticoat ; manteau and bodice of amber satin, brocaded with silver, and trimmed 
with silver and blonde. Head-dress, feathers and blonde lappets, with splendid 
diamond tiara, necklace, and ear-rings en suite. 

MARCHIONESS OF BUTE. 

A dress of black satin, covered with black crape and gauze, embroidered with 
gold, and trimmed with Brussels lace ; a train of black satin, elegantly trimmed. 
Head-dress, feathers, lappet«. and diamonds. 

COUNTESS OF JERSEY, (One of the Lady Patronesses at Almacks.) 

A dress of white satin, covered with acrape, embroidered with palms of sil- 
ver and white silk ; corsage ala Sevigné, ornamented with blonde and bows of 
cerise and silver ribands ; cherusse and sabots of blonde; train of velours epin- 
gle cerise, embroidered in si!ver. Head-dress, feathers, lappets, and diamonds. 

COUNTESS OF LONGFORD. 

A superb dress, embroidered in green and gold, a la Grecque, over white sa- 
tin, ornamented with blonde and bouquets of green and gold, forming panaches ; 
short beret sleeves, ornamented with blonde sabots and green and gold; corsage 
ai la Sevigné, trimmed with blonde, witha magnificent ceinture of emeralds and 
diamonds ; train of emerald satin, lined with white, and trimmed with blonde 
and gold to correspond. Head-dress, a diadem of diamonds and ostrich plume, 
with necklace and ear-rings en suite. 

VISCOUNTESS DILLON. 

White crape dress, embroidered in silver lama a tablier; train of mais satin 
a tulippes, trimmed with silver lama. Head-dress, feathers, lappets, and dia- 
monds. 


BARONESS BULOW, (Lady of the Prussian Ambassador.) 

A rich figured grey satin Court dress; corsage 4 la reine Elizabeth, trimmed 
with rich black blonde, and cherusse ; a Court train of the same satin, lined 
with satin, elegantly trimmed with black and grey satin. Head-dress, black os- 
trich feather, with handsome ornaments and rich brilliants. 

LADIES MARY AND EMILY BERKELEY. 

White French crape dresses over white satin petticoats, the dresses richly 
embroidered in gold and colours, forming trellis-work, with very rich French 
blue satin trains, and epaulettes of the same, edged with fringes of gold; the 
boddices and epaulettes handsomely finished with gold and blonde lace, ruffles, 
&c. Head-dresses, feathers, diamonds, and blonde lappets. 

LADY CECIL DELAFIELD. 
A dress of white areophane, the corsage 4 pointe, ornamented with topaz, a 


cheruse of blonde ; train of white moire, trimmed with tulle and flowers. Head- 
dress, feathers and lappets. 





LADY B. PROCTOR. 
Elegant blonde dress, over white satin; corsage 4 la Marie Stuart, with a 
stomacher of diamonds , handsome mantille of blonde, with a row of diamonds ; 
blonde sabots; manteau of violet satin, lined with white and trimmed with 
blonde. Head-dress, white feathers and lappets, with two magnificent arrows 
and star of brilliants tastefully intermixed ; necklace and ear-rings en suite. 
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LADY SLADE. 

A pink crepe lisse dress over satin of the same colour, boddice and sleeves 
in the ancient costume ; mantille and ruffles of lace; train of pink satin, garni- 
tureenruche. Head-dress, feathers, lappets, and diamonds. 

LADY THOROLD. 

An elegant full dress, over a satin petticoat, richly trimmed with pader feathers 
and gauze riband; train and bodice of a superb figured satin; the moire most 
tastefully trimmed with a deep fall of blonde, terminating with gauze ribands 
round the manteau ; mantille and salots of magnificent blonde lace. Head-dress, 
blonde lappets, feathers, and diamonds. 

HON. MISS ADA BYRON, (Daughter of the late Lord Byron.) 

White embroidered tulle dress over rich satin; corsage en pointe drape, with 
cestus, mantille, and court ruffles of rich blonde; white satin train, trimmed 
with blonde. Head-dress, feathers, and blonde |appets, diamonds and pearls. 

MRS. EMERSON TENNENT. 

A dress of white satin, covered with ne/, trimmed with rouleaux of gauze. 

Head-dreas, feathers, lappets, pearls, and amethysts. 
MISS FOUNTAINE. 

A white acrophane dress over white satin, embroidered in wreaths of ama- 
ranth and silver, body and sleeves ornamented with blonde, manteau of amaranth 
silk, lined with white satin, trimmed with gauze riband and silver. Head-dress, 
feathers, amethysts, and blonde lappets. 

THE MISSES MURRAY. 

With tulle dresses, over white satin, ornamented with bouquets of blush roses 
and heath; the corsage richly trimmed with blonde; trains of white moire gros 
de Naples. Head-dresses, feathers and lappets. 

MISS WATTS RUSSELL. 

A dress in the costume of Louis XIV., colour mais, mantille, ruffles, and lap- 
pets of the finest ancient Jace; train of rich gros de Naples of the same colour 
as the dress, garniture la roche; jewels, Roman antiques set in massive gold 
Head-dress, feathers, and a bird of Paradise. 


——— 
CHESTERFIELD IN LONDON. 
CANVASSING FOR ACQUAINTANCE. 

Having favoured our disciples with a recipe for the least offensive mode of 
getting rid of a disagreeable acquaintance, we hold it our duty to initiate them 
into the most popular system of forming or improving their list of five hundred 
friends ;—we do not in this instance say “ the least offensive,’ being aware that 
there exists an idle prejudice among persons of delicacy and tendency, that every 
preconcerted method of attaining a higher range of the gilded pyramid of suciety 
—(whose apex is reached only by the reptile that crawls upward or the eagle 
that stoops downward to the pinnacle)—is in the highest degree “ offensive’’ and 
disgusting. But there is, undoubtedly, a natural tendemcy in all persons com- 
pressed into a vast community, to strive tooverstep each other, just as trees 
planted closely in a wood mutually draw and excite each other's growth, even unto 
exhaustion. Most people are fond of consorting with their superiors. Many 
have especial pleas and motives for seeking to better their social positions, by a 
parasitical mode of self-elevation. Here and there, a few make no scruple even 
to sacrifice their real dignity to the mock dignity of nodding familiarly to a Duke ; 
tacitly marking their contempt for the people of rank with whom they aspire to 
associate, by courting the ridicule of the great by a thousand paltry manceuvres, 
in order that they may cut a figure in the eyes of the little! It is unnecessary, 
however, to infer dishonour from this common and pardonable frailty.“ Tom- 
my” is by no means the only man of genius who “loves a Lord ;”—we all love 
them,—foels or wise ;—some for their sakes,—some for our own. 

Various incidental causes may, however, occur to quicken and augment the 
original propensity. Numbers of persons have hum-drummed the noiseless 
tenour of their humble way through the larger portion of their lives, content with 
commoners, proud of a Member of Parliament, and deep in reverence of a Baro- 
net ;—till a winter's residence at Florence, with the notice of the Lords Burgh- 
ersh and Normanby and their accomplished ladies, has tinctured them with a 
species of mania for the peerage, fatal to their future peace. The hyperbolian 
fiend vexes them, and they can talk of nothing but ladyships! We are acquaint- 
ed with one silly harmless woman (blest with independence and five thousand a 
year, whom the accidental elevation of a clerical acquaintance to an episcopal see, 
has converted into an idolatress of lawn sleeves; and, since she became a guest 
at the Bishop's palace, Mrs. S. returns the bow of nothing under an Archdeacon ; 
A quiet country neighbourhood is sometimes set together by the ears (and long 
ears they usually prove) by some young nobleman hiring the vacant residence of 
an absentee Baronet, or Squire in his minority ; and creating round his sporting- 
box an epidemic of Lilliputian ambition. But oftener still, parents who have been 
well content to move in the sphere belonging to their parents, grow fastidious in 
behalfof their offspring; and foreseeing beauties and future peeresses in their 
daughters, and Secretaries of State in their sons, consider it necessary to take a 
house in town as soon as these junior branches approach maturity, They soon 
begin to talk of the necessity of ‘improving their acquaintance.” After dis- 
missing Mrs. Timmins, forgetting Mrs. Brown, and “ weeding” their list of 
Joneses and Johnsons innumerable, they accordingly direct their labours to new 
plantations Irish dowagers and other come-at-able mightinesses ; and, perhaps, 
eventually succeed in grafting a Duchess,budding a Lord William or some Ho- 
nourable younger son on their ancient stock ! 

The methods of accomplishing these miracles, meanwhile, are various and 
complex, and to command success, require an extraordinary combination of sup- 
pleness and sternness,—-meanness and dignity. It is, in fact, easier to manewuvre 
a fleet, or patchwork the shreds of a penny magazine, or accomplish any other 
astounding effort of human skill, than to surmount the painful perplexities of 
“canvassing for acquaintance,” with the certainty of eventually arriving at the 
head of the poll. The most ordinary practice is that of ‘ feeding.” A dinner 
party, given with discrimination three or four times in the course of the season,— 
the first year to Squires of Parks and Halls,—the next to new Baronets and 
Members of Parliament—the third to new Peers and old Baronets,—will proba- 
bly suceced, on the fourth, in inveighing a few of the least desirable desirables 
| into the scrape.—Other canvassers catch a Lord or Lady (at Cheltenham or 
| Brighton, perhaps), and set up a decoy for the unwary. Some affect a popular 

virtue ;—charity, for instance, and having advertised themselves into fame, reap 
| the harvest of their excellence in the insertion of half a dozen names of admiring 

nobles in their visiting list. Others dignify themselves with connoisseurship ; 
| buy the most costly pictures and statues, in order to conquer by competition, the 
wonder and admiration of the dilettante Lords ; and we have positively seen more 
than one turf-hunter ecstatify himself into the favour of the great, by raptures at 
the ancient music, and homage to Handel ! 

The canvasser for noble or eligible acquaintance, (which is understood to con- 
sist of little people who give entertainments to great people, who admit little peo- 
ple to their fetes) is, however beset by difficulties, superior to that of achieving 
the notice of the illustrious. He must surmount the indignation of the inferiors 
whom he rejects, and of the equals above whom he aspires to rise ; he must learn 
to be insolent with an air of impassive listlessness ; and supercilious with grace 
and self-possession. It is true he will meet with hard rubs in climbing the rug- 
ged ascent to the temple of Ambition. But, gu’importe! Good-breeding will 
varnish over the scar, if it cannot afford a balsam to the wound! Let him but 
| meet his grievances with a smile and a bow ; and it is to be hoped that his new 
honours, like virtue, will be their own reward. 


—>— 
Summary. 


Aristocratic Artists —We are happy to perceive that the “ladies have ‘ work 
in hand,’ besides the shoe-making, book-binding, and book-making, to which 
their labours have been recently limited by the Quarterly Review. In the exhie 
bition of the British Institution this season, is an oil picture by Lady Burghersh, 
representing Isaac of York and Rebecca, which gives promise of future excel- 
lence in the accomplished artist. It is, in fact, a very clever first picture ; and, 
but for a somewhat theatrical arrangement of the attitude and drapery, would 
claim unlimited praise. We remember to have seen some masterly landscapes, 
in oils, fromthe hand of Lady Ravensworth; and the State drawing-room at 
Cashiobury, is ornamented with various cases of exquisite miniatures, executed 
by the Countess of Essex. ‘The botanical rarities of White Knights’ were for- 
merly illustrated by a Flora of first-rate merit, from the pencil of the present 
Duchess of Marlborough ; and at Frogmore are some spirited pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, by the elder daughters of their late Majesties. Lady Diana Spencer's fine 
illustrations of the Hon. William Spencer's translation of Leonore, are well 
known ; but is not equally so that the Hon. Mrs. Norton, among her numerous 
accomplishments, possesses considerable talent as an artist. While quite a girl, 
and totally unaided by instruction, she executed a series of family portraits (in- 
cluding her own), which were indicative of considerable genius. Lady Dacre’s 
skill, both as a modeller and animal painter, is of the highest class; and equally 
meritorious, although of a less aspiring character, are the burlesques of the 
Countess of Morley, and the esquisscs de société of Miss Sneyd. A great por- 
tion of the improvements at Belvoir Castle were executed after the designs of 
the late Duchess of Rutland ; at Dropmore, from those of Lady Grenville; and, 
at Somerhill, from those of Lady Stratford Canning. The beautiful Mrs. Ver- 
schoyle (daughter-in-law to the Dean of Killela) may be cited among the fair ar- 
tists of the day; and we are only prevented from specifying several others of 
the highest distinction, from deference to their disinclination to be pointed out 
to public notice. 

General Baudraud, one of the Aides-de-Camp by whom the Duke of Orleans 
is now attended on his visit to this country, is one of the oldest Generals in the 
French service. He was here during the administration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as Special Ambassador from Louis Philippe, to announce his accession 
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to the throne. The General spoke in very high terms of his reception by the 
Duke of Wellington, and of the candour evinced by his Grace in his intercourse 
with him. 

Lords Londonderry and Warwick intend to spend great part of the approach- 
ing summer on the Continent. 

The Marchioness Dowager of Salisbury, whose good-nature is proverbial, and 
who has always been free from the sual caprictousness of a woman of fashion, 
was at home on Wednesday. The lower suite of rooms were alone thrown open , 
on which occasion an inveterate punster observed, that it was quite out of place 
to see so man angels inthe lower regions. Most of the gay votaries of Terpsi- 
chore, on the wing to figure away at Almack’s peeped in en passant. 

At Birch’s, in Great Queen street, a few days since, we were accidently led to 
notice the most beautiful specimen of heraldic painting we remember to have 
seen,—the richly emblazoned arms of the hero of Trafalgar on the panels of 
Lady Nelson's town chariot. The shield (with its augmentations and quarter- 
ings), the crest, and supporters, are all painted ‘‘ proper,”’ as the heralds term it, 
and in the most exquisite relief. To us, the style is quite anovelty in art; but 
-we greatly mistake if it long remain so inthe fashionable world.— Court Journal. 

The King of Prussia has presented Baron Rothschild with an elegant service 
of china, from the Royal manufactory at Berlin. 

A foreign journal relates the following strange story, at the same time vouch- 
ing for its authenticity :—*‘ A short time ago, the King of Naples requested the 
young Queen (a daughter of the late King of Sardinia) to sit down to the piano, 
at alittle Court soirée. The Queen at first declined, but at the King’s urgent 
solicitation, she at length consented, Just as she was about to seat herself at 
the instrument, the King drew back her chair, and the Queen fell. On rising 
she reproached his Majesty for this ill-mannered joke, observing, that she thought 
she had married a King, but that she had only married a lazzarone. ‘The King’s 
reposta was conveyed in two smart soufflets. In consequence of this conjugal 
misunderstanding, an exchange of couriers has taken place between the Courts 
of Naples and Sardinia. ‘The resuit has not yet transpired.” 

Mr. Holmes, one of the Secretaries of the Treasury under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, has teen much in communication with Mr. Charles Wood and Mr. 
Spring Rice, during the last ten days. Humour states that Sir Robert Peel, 
who is the intimate friend of Mr. Holmes, is coming into office. — Court Journal. 

I must now turn from Courts and Kings to meaner things! Perhaps you may 
have heard of the discovery of a Greeks’ nest in our moral metropolis. I am 
glad to say that, hithertu, no English name is implicated in their vile doings ; 


but it is feared that several fashionable and rich elegants have long been, directly | 


or indirectly, concerned in the ig-noble game of cheating at cards and dice, in 
private societies. A friend of mine sawa friend of his (a mad-man I should 
think,) lose ata soirée of the Paris beau-monde, 20,000 francs, at écarté, in the 
twinkling of an eye, or, rather, on the turn of acard. This and similar ¢ricks 
excited suspicion; the superior police were placed on active service, and one 
fine day, in the morning, they proceeded with the Emperor of al! the Conjurors, 
M. Comte, to the respective and superb apartments of M. de , Yeung L 
, the veteran R , and the lively Lais of the chiefs of the Club, and 
seized the ingenious implements of *‘ winning to a certainty.”” M. Comte dis- 
sected and described the whole paraphernalia, and will be a terrible witness 
against them. The few London Greeks here are frightened out of their wits,— 
their only means of existence ; they are burningtheir cards, and breaking their 
dice, in utter despair. I have been told ali their names and histories. 

Another arrival is thatof Viscount Vilain XIV., a terrible name for the pun- 
asters of Paris. Viscount Vilain is come on an extraordinary mission from the 
amiable King of the Belgians. According to one edition of Saloon-Scandal, it 
is to demand the speedy transinission of the young Queen's dower ; according to 
another, it is to explain away the reports in circulation, relative to the connu- 
bial misunderstanding, owing tothe proverbial inconstancy of man-kind. 

His Excellency Mr. Hamilton Hamilton is appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Buenos Ayres, and not to the Conrt of Brazils, as erroneously announced — 
Paris Letter. 

Mathews’ New Piece, the Comic Annual.—Mathews have provided materials 
sufficient, in pointof quantity, for two evenings instead of one. ‘The physica! 
exertion is too much for him; too much for him, and too much for his auditors 
His delineations of the private miseries of Mr. Rigmarole, a dramatic writer, is 
excellent ; so, also, is the portraitof Mrs. Digby Jones, the illiterate wife of a 
conver zatione-loving husband ; but the latter is somewhat overdrawn. The po- 
lice examinations at the Mansion-house are also in fine style ; and the hits at the 
Temperance Society, capital—forming also a capital advertisement for the hydro- 
orygen microscope exhibition in Bond street. However, by far the richest treat 
of the whole, is the election scene at the hustings. It would be difficult to ima- 
gine aught superior in effect to the oraturical harangues of the respective candi- 
dates and their friends—the imitations of two parliamentary spouters—the ludi- 
crous interruptions of the “ rabble-rout,” &c. Altogether it constitutes the most 
splendid triumph of the mimic art we ever witnessed. It is worth a journey of 
fifty miles, to see—and hear. 

We observe that Mr. Eulenstein, who during his residence in England has 
frequently delighted his private friends by his extraordinary performance on the 
Jew’s Harp, is at length about to appear in public He has announce six per- 
formances to take place at the King’s Concert Rooms, of which wé shall not fail 
in due time to give an account. 

It would appear that the valuable art of /ihography is neither of European 
origin, nor of so recent a date asis generally conceived. It has been practised 
for ages in Thibet, both at Djacchii-loumbo and H'lassa. In the former town 
especially it has been applied for the purpose of publishing an anatomy of the 
huinan frame in sixty plates. It will be news to most of our readers to learn, 
that the arts and sciences, to the extent at least of what is known and practised 
of them in China, are disseminated throughout Thibet, and that the principal 
Chinese works in history, astronomy, physic, and other branches of human 
knowledge, have been translated and published in that extensive dependency of 
the celestial empire. 

The exportation of coal to the West Indies has materially increased within 
the last few years, and if the colonies were fairly encouraged, wuold soon be 
double or treble its present amount. In 1826, the tons exported were only 
25,261; in 1829 they were 43,180; and in 1830 they were 45,896. The whole 
were carried in British ships, and in 1830 the declared value was £33,266. The 
increase is mainly owing to the gradual introduction of machinery into the colo- 
nies.—Old England. 

As another attack is meditated on the Canada Timber trade, it is desirable that 
the importance of it should be occasionally brought before the public. In the 
year 1832 there entered in Canada from all parts 1,062 ships, the tonnage being 
281,429, and the men employed 12,438,—they were all British ships! In the 
same period the manufactured goods imported were valued at £1,342,168, Ss. 7d. : 
—again, they were all British. There were also imported considerable quantities 
of teas, wines, salt, coffee, rum, tobacco, gin, brandy, raw and refined sugar, 
molasses, &c., and, once more, they were all supplied by British merchants.—Ib. 

Marriage Fees —At Norwich, a whimsical privilege is ascribed, by the char- 
ter of that church, to the senior scholar of the grammar school—namely, that 
he is to receive marriage fees to the same amount as the clerk, or, in lieu thereof 
the bride's garters. 

Mademoiselle Sontag, now Countess Rossi, arrived at Paris a few days ago, 
and was present at the last two representations of Gustave, at the Opera. Al- 
though-her stay, it is said, will be but short, it is probable that she will postpone 
her departure until she has heard the masterpiece of her countryman, M. Meyer- 
beer. Count Rossi, who was minister of the King of Sardinia at the Hague, 
is, we hear, appointed envoy to Brazil, but he is to go to Turin before he pro- 
ceeds to America. 

When Mrs. Dickons was buried, in the beginning of last week, the grave was 
not wide enough to receive the coffin, and several vain attempts were made, 
edgeways and lengthways, to insinuate it. While this operation was going on, 
and the mourners, &c., were crowding round the grave, an alarm was given that 
the ground was giving way under them, and the clergyman, followed by the rest, 
made a precipitate, but not unnecessarily swift retreat, for the sides of the aper- 
‘ture fell in directiy, and it was more than an hour before the earth could be 
‘cleared away and the grave made ready for the body. The ageof Mrs. Dickons 
at the time of her death is uncertain, but 58 years was marked upon the coffin ; 
and as she made her appearance at Vauxhall Gardens in 1787, at about thirteen 
years old, it is very probable that the date is very nearly correct. Her first part 
on the stage was that of Ophelia, and it is remarkable that she introduced into it 
the song of “ Mad Bess,” which we apprehend was one of the earliest innovations 
of the kind. 

_ Relics of Mary Queen of Scots.—Certain interesting relics, of this never to be 

forgotten queen of sorrow as well as of beauty, are yet amongst us, and in the 
possession of personages in her own gentle sex. The celebrated casket, said 
to have contained the fatal letters produced to excuse her condemnation, graces 
the cabinet of the Hon. Miss Grimston. The pearl necklace which used to adorn 
her beautiful neck in the bright days of her charms and her power, is the some- 
times ornament of her no less lovely countrywoman, Miss Macdonald. And the 

hallowed little cross which lay on her bosom in the hour of execution, is regard- 
ed as a sacred inheritance in the family of the Duchess of Richmond.* And, 
perhaps, what is the most affecting relie of them all, the last garment which 
folded round her in the last act of that horrible scene, and stained with her blood, 
isin the possession of the House of Throckmorton. Some touching verses 

is * While the battle of Waterloo is remembered, this excellent lady’s name, as a 

Daughter of Mercy” to the wounded and dying, can never be forgotten, 

















shew how oftenit has been embalmed with atear from the gentle eyes of Lady ; Kaimes, spving the trick which had been played’ on his friend, exclaimed, 
Throckmorton, the beartiful friend of the sweet bavd of “ The Task.” “ Gang in, man, and! shaw’s your tail!” pushing him forward. of course the 
Count Sandor, of Harnieza, whom repert assigns as the successful suitor of | !augh was irresistable, but Monborde could not enjey it, as, through fear of giving 
Miss Strachan, daughter of Lady Strachan, and ward of the Marquess of Hert- him offence, he wasnot informed of the joke.—Chambers’ Scottish Jesis. 
ford, has arrived in town from Italy, and is now sojourning at Thomas's Hotel, (Extract from Mr. Cobbet's speech on the assessed taxes.) —‘ The Noble Lord 
| Berkeley-square. Miss Strachan, who is reputed one of the most distinguished | (Althorp) had stated, in terms calculated to excite somewhat of commiseration, 
| beauties of the pfésent day, is on her return from the Continent, and it is under- | that, unless the resolution that the malt tax be reduced one-half was rescinded, 
stood that the marriage will be solemnised in England:— Morning Herald. he would resign. Now, he really put it to the Noble Lord whether it was quite 
Five hundred ‘pougis have already been subscribed for a monument to the late fair to atempt influencing the judgment of the House, by telling it that unless its 
lamented Dr. BabiniRon, It is expected that the subscription wil] amount te two | decision was as he pleased, the country would have to bewail the loss of his 
thousand pounds in the course of next week. valuable services. (Hear, hear, hear, and loud Jaughter.] What an alternative 
| Consumption of Silk.—The quantity of this material used in England alone Hee bern ‘svg So Pye SR rie to stultify their pata by grant- 
amounts each year to more than four millions of pounds weight, for the produc- 4 M, . oi bl hong I . a) oo. the following, or—O lamentable contem- 
tion of which myriads upon myriads of insects are required. Fourteen thousand | PtP pitiable ease | [Ioud laughter] render vaeant the post of Chancellor 
: } : ‘A se of the Exchequer.—[ Laughter. }—*‘ If you are not ve ood little children, and 
millions of animated creatures annually live and die to supply this corner of the 1 1 I bid ’ said the Nobl F ay 8 rie 
| world with an article of luxury! If astonishment be excited at this fact, let us | ‘ . viegair’ rig hs eM c 1 . le Lord, ‘I wit Tock you olf ay is 4 dark 
| extend our view into China, and survey the dense population of its widely-spread i a ey Sy idakeeadh C a tgs oe) Mererets enireated Hon. Members ae 
, region, whose inhabitants, from the emperor on his throne to the peasant in the h ae nie asi ild 4 m Ohi ‘ ‘deus pry preted 2 eres “4 
lowly hut, are indebted for their clothing to the labours of the silkworm. The f 1" pain és 4 1 ote aif’ Fiteais voice, to exclaim, ‘ Mammy, don't leave 
imagination, fatigued with the flight, is lost and bewildered in contemplating the page: Sponsh thn A [Roars of laughters.} And he had no doubt 
‘ che (a Mobalan b sara ; : their offended granny woukl in time be appeased.” [Renewed laughter. ] 
countless numbers, which every successive year spin their slender threads for the ‘ i od 
service of man.—Larduer, The hen mast = nye in gr Forage Sad we believe in any other, was. 
: BO) is i erected on the river skle of the new basin at Woolwich, on Tuesday last, as a 
Pha tose ese» J eal Bug Family. —It a generally supposed that the bug was | ain piece for sheers for masting ships, either inside the basin or out tn the river 
country in the fir-timber which was imported for the pur- length 124 feet, circumference 12 feet. fi hn whe 
| pose of rebuilding London, after the great fire of 1666. It is said that bugs were a aes mreronce 15 leet, inom, the wherl to the mors Reng, ee 
| not known in England before that time ; and many of these insects were found ve " P ‘ , 
| almost immediately afterwards in the newly erected edifices. ‘This may probably The death of Lord Foley will be the most formidable blow to the insurance 
| be true, as in many of the remoter parts of the empire they are unknown to the offices which they have experrenced since the demise of the two senior members 
| Present day—or at all events extremely rare; and it is pretty well known that of the present Royal Family. His life was insured for £200,000 and he died at 
they generally attack newly-arrived visitants from the country with the greatest | *he age of 53. 
severity. The female lays about fifty eggs atatime. ‘These eggs are white, It is ramoured that there were actually more votes pirouetting at Lady Grey's 
and at first are covered witha viscous matter, which afterwards hardens, and | ball on Friday night than would have turned the seate of the malt tax division. 
lixes them wherever they are Jaid. ‘The young bugs come forth in about three | A similar unfortunate result was once attributed to one of Mr. M. A. Taylor’s 
weeks. The usual times of laying are in the months of March, May, July, and | celebrated dinners.— Morning Post. 
September. ‘T'wo hundred young ones may be produced from every female bug | Admiral Nugent, who has appointed to the post of Admiral of the Fleet, in the 
that lives through the season. ‘I'hus it may be seen, what a numerous increase | room of the late Lord Gainbier, was selected to fill that office owing to the Gal- 
there may be of those disgusting vermin, when proper care is nottaken to destroy | Jant Admiral being the senior Flag officer of the Navy. Admiral Nugent has held 
them.—Griffith's Translation of Cuvier. | the rank of Admiral of the Red twenty-five years. 


ae teh tel Bice SANG. oe PR! Wa yy | BIRMINGHAM POLITICAL UNION.—THE ASSESSED TAXES. 

| ont gi A-cellteamgpese eer ag weeny y oe rent signs, as y A meeting of the Birmingham Political Council was held, 2d May, at Birming- 
| g their clothes, wearing sackcloth, laying aside crowns and other ensigns ham, upon the present state of the House of Commons, and its recent vote upon 
| of honour : thus Plutarch, in his life of Cato, relates, that from the time of bis | Sir J, Key's moticn for the repeal of the assessed taxes. The following resolu- 
leaving the city with Poinpey, he neither shaved his head, nor, as usual, wore tions were passed unanimously, and sueceeded by three hearty cheers :— 

| the crown or garland. A public grief was sometimes testilied by a general fast. “TJ. That his Majesty’s Ministers— 

| Among the Romans, a year of mourning was ordained, by law, for women who “ First-—By violating the constitution and destroying the liberties of Ireland,— 
| had lost their husbands. In public mourning, the shops of Rome were shut up; “ Second—By denial of the general distress among the productive classes, 
the senators laid aside their laticlavian robes, the consuls sat ina lower seat than and refusal of all inquiry into the means of its relief; and 

} usual, and the women put aside all their ornaments. “ Thirdly—By refusing to make any perceptible reduction in the present 

The colours of the dress, or habit, worn to signify grief, are different in dif- overwhelming load of taxation ; by insisting on the continuation of the par- 
ferent countries. In Europe, the ordinary colour for mourning is black; in tial and unjust taxes assessed upon houses and windows, notwithstanding 
China it is white, a colour that was the mourning of the ancient Spartan and the relief which was imperatively demanded by the depressed state of trade ; 
Roman ladies; in Turkey, it is blue, or violet; in Egypt, yellow; in Ethiopa, and especially by their absolutely forcing upon the country the odious and 
brown ; and kings and cardinals mourn in purple. oppressive malt tax without any diminution, although its partial abolition 

_Every nation and country gave a reason for their wearing the particular colour had been deliberately resolved on by a vote of the House of Commons only 
of their mourning ; black, which is the privation of light, is supposed to denote three days previously,— 
the privation of life ; white is in emblem of purity; yellow is to represent, that | haye betrayed the confidence of the people, and turned their sanguine hopes in- 
death is the end of all huinan hopes, because this is the colour of leaves when | tg despair. 
they fall and flowers when they fade; brown denotes the earth, to which the “2. That in this frightful situation of their country, it is the opinion of this 
dead return ; blue is an emblem of the happiness which it is hoped the deceased | Council that Pustic Meetines ought to be held with THE LEAST POSSIBLE DE- 
enjoys; and purple, or violet, 1s supposed to express a mixture of sorrow and Lay, in every County, Tows, and Vitnaar throughout the Unrrep Kinepom, to 
| hope. implore his Majesty to dismiss from his council men who have proved themselves 
| ‘The custom of mourning for the dead in shrieks and howlings, is of great | either utterly unable or unwilling to extricate the country from the difficulties and 
antiquity, and prevails almost universally among the followers of Mahomet. | dangers with which it is surrounded. 4 

Colour of Rivers —The Rhine in its course from the Alps to the Lake of } LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Constance ts bluish; after its passage through the green water of the Lake For dinner parties or petite sowrées nothing is more elegant than a robe of mous- 
Constance, it is grass-green; and after repeated mixture with the rivers and | seline de soie, cashmere muslin. or any other transparent material, made with 
streams of Forschweitz, Alasce, and the Black Forest, yellowish-green. ‘The | short sleeves, with double sabots, descending to the elbows, anda half high cor- 
Maine, flowing from the ferruginous rocks and plains of Franconia, acquires a | sage. With a dress of this description may be worn a scarf of black blonde or 
| reddtsh-yellow colour; during great degrees of cold, it becomes greensh-blue, | jace, and black silk mittens trimmed at top with a plissé of ribbon forming 2 
| owing to the deposition of the ironochre ; and when, if it is not coloured yellow | ruche round the arm. ‘The hair plaited and arranged en couronne, and on the 
by long continued rains, it Hows onwards with an amber-grey colour. Ali the | forehead a small chain of dead gold, a very simple and becoming ornament 
rivers of Old Bavaria, which are formed of water from lakes and Alpine streams | which for demi-toilette has now taken place of the ferroniére. 

on the I\ler, Iser, and the Inn, are bluish-green in winter ; in spring grass-green, Robes of gros-de-Naples, made with short sleeves, a deux sabots, have at the 
and in autumn pale herd-green. bottom of the second sabot a trimming of black lace, forming a manchette and 

Steam Omnibus.—Monday afternoon an omnibus worked by steam, on a new | falling overthe arm. ound the top of the corsage is a mantilla of black lace, 
and ingenious principle, was tried on the Paddington road. ‘The machine altoge- | fastened in the centre of the bosom by a coloured bow. 
ther does not exceed the space which an ordinary omnibus with horses attached Colleretics de corsage are made of figured tulle, and are similar to the blondes 
would occupy, and the appearance 1s peculiarly neat. ‘The body is capable of | which were worn last winter on silk dresses. They are merely double trimmings 
accommodating fourteen persons, the engine dividing that from the furnace in | falling deeply over the sleeves, and diminishing en ceur before and behind. This 
the rear. ‘The passengers experience no inconvenience from heat, and, coke be- | sort of garniture is worn with dresses of every description, and imparts to them 
ing the fuel employed, there is no annoyance by smoke. The engine works on | considerable elegance. ‘They have a more dressed appearance when finished by 
a crank, not on the axle, and the propelling power is applied to the wheels by | bows on the shoulders. 
means of iron chains. The chief recommendation, that which timid persons will Figured tulle is also employed in trimming caps, and it is very appropriate for 
consider most, is that there can be no possibility of explosion. The propelling | negligé ; the designs are almost as beautiful as those of blonde. 
power is equal to from 15 to 20 miles an hour, but even when the steam is raised Sinall caps of black tul!e, of a very novel form, have recently been introduced. 
to its very highest pressure there is no risk, the water being deposited in seve- | There is an opening at the tep of the crown, through which are passed the bows 
ral iron pipes, or what are termed chamber-boilers, with a valve to carry off the | or plaits of hair, and round the opening is a trimming formed of points of pink sa- 
superfluous steam. The guide, who sits in front, has complete controul of the | tin ribbon. ‘The front is trimmed with a ruche of black tulle, supported by a 
vehicle, and can arrest its progress instantaneously.— The Times. row of aink satin points, which are thus placed between the ruche ana the hair, 
and have a very becotning effect. At one side of the cap, above the ruche, is 
placed a bow filling up the intermediate space between the ruche on the front and 
the crown of points which surrounds the opening at top. ‘These little caps are 
very much in favour. They might be trimmed with ribbons of any colour. 
Light green has a very pretty effect. 

Mantelets of worked muslin, or figured tulle with coloured linings, are be- 
coming exceedingly numerous. When lined and trimmed with bows up the front, 
they are not drawn under the waist-band. Many of these mantelets are trimmed 
with the old fashioned broad lace which has been unemployed for several yeare 
past. 

Ruches of blonde are still pretty generally known with hats of that kind, 
which may be’termed demihahilles, of whatever material they may be made even 
straw. LBionde ruches are perfectly appropriate to drawn bonnets of crape or 
gros-de-Naples. A bunch of fiowers and a ribbon without a bow, form a trim- 
ming as inuch worn on straw hats as bows of ribbon. The flower is fastened in 
a slanting direction, and the ribbon is merely twisted round it without any other 
ornament. Faney straws are not very much worn this season. For children 
nothing is so general as drawn bonnets of gros-de-Naples. Hats of Leghorn or 
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A Sure Mode of Preventing Field Mice from Uprooting and Destroying Garden 
Peas.—Sow all the borders about an inch thick with coal cinders. After this 
you will find no trace of these animals ; and the cinders have the effect of pro- 
ducing more abundant crops and finer peas.— Jb. 

Mushrooms, in the neighbourhood of Paris, are cultivated deep under ground, 
in the caverns formed by the exhausted lime quarries. ‘These quarries are not 
generally open to the day, as in Britain. They are worked more like coal-pits, 
and the stones are brought to the surface, up a cylindrical well or shaft, by 
means of windlasses, turned by large vertical wooden wheels. When the quarry 
is exausted, and the bottum is not springy, or liable to be filled with water, it is 
let to a mushroom-grower, who generally contrives to purchase a wheel and 
windlass that has become too frail to wind up stones, but which serves him as a 
means by which he descends and ascends ; throwing down his stable dung, 
earth, and spawn; and managing them below much in the same way as in Eng- 
land. Mushrooins are also grown in cellara in Paris, and in market-gardens on 
the surface of the ground. ‘There appear to be two distinct varieties of this 
fungus: one grown in very firm soil, the colour of which is of a whitish yellow , 
and the other, grown in very loose black rich soil and on dung ridges, which is of | ‘Tuscan straw are occasionally ornamented with bird-of-paradise plumes. 

@ small size and delicate white colour. Boots should be of the same colour and as far as possible of the same mate- 

The Author of Waverly—Mrs. Murray Keith, a venerable Scotch lady, from | rial as the dress. We lately noticed a dress of flowered Indian cashmere worn 
whom Sir Walter Scott derived many of the traditionary stories and anecdotes | with boots to correspond. 
wrought up in his admirable fictions, taxed him one day with the authorship, |  Waistbands must also strictly correspond with the dresses with which they 
which he, as usual, stoutly denied. ‘ What,” exclaimed the old lady, “d’ye | are worn.—May 15. 
think I dinna ken my ain groats among other folk’s kail ?”’ 

Porcelain.—There is abundant evidence to show that Oriental porcelain was 
not uncommon in Europe during the first century. The pieces of this manufac- 
ture which, according to Pliny, was first seen in Rome, were brought there from | French Blunders.—A French author, who recently published a “ Tour through 
Pontus in Asia, by the army of Pompey, 64 years before Christ. Little figures | England,” calls plum-pudding, poudin de plumb (lead pudding), and translates 
covered with a fine deep-blue glaze, which are found deposited with Egyptian | Shakspeare’s Winter's Tale, into Conte de Mr. Winter! ‘The Minister Pitt, 


mummies, a it we appear that porcelain was mad> in Egypt in very ancient | he says, was called Billy, because he introduced so many Bills into Parliament, 
times. It is a curious fact, that the colouring matter wherewith these figures | EPIGRAM 
y rN ASM, 


are ornamented, and which has been subjected to various chemical tests, affords | 1 
every indication of its being oxide of cobalt, the identical substance employed for | STANLEY ON THE BUDGET. 
the same purpose by the European porcelain manufactures of our day, but the | " (ALTHORP loquitur.) . 
use of which was unknown to us until a comparativelv recent period. The ore | “ Pray what does Budget come from, Ned! 
of cobalt was formerly thrown aside by the miners of Saxony as useless, or was About that word I racked my head, _ a 
employed only in mending roads. ‘The Portuguese traders were the means of | While trying to arrange it. 
introducing the fine earthen wares of China into more general use in Europe ; “Why, man, you haven't far to go; 
and the same assigned to the fabric, as distinguishing it from the coarser descrip- From budge, adage ts | shift, you know, ” 
tions of pottery of domestic manufacture, was most probably given by them— You always have to change it. 
porcellana signifying, in the Portuguese language, a cup. It has been attempted | ‘The late Rev. Rowland Hill being asked his opinion of the Rev. Mr. Irving 
to provea different origin, for the name—attributing this to the resemblance | While that eccentric divine was in the zenith of his popularity, he instantly re- 
which the glazing or varnish, and probably the colours, of porcelain bear to the plied, “Mr. Irving, Sir, is like a sky-rocket, which goes off with a fiz, rises a 
shells used in some parts of the East instead of money (couries), and which, | few yards into the air, throws out a number of pretty little stars makes a short 
from the similarity of their shape to that of a little pig, were alse called porcel- | pause, and then falls down again, plump, into the place from whence it arose.” 
la.—Lardner. | Paddy's idea of steering by the Compass.—‘* Can’t you steer '”’ said the cap 
Men with tails —Every body in Scotland has heard of the single absurdity | ‘im. “ The deuce a better hand at the tiller in all Kinsale,” said Barney, with 
which deformed the philosophical character of Lord Monboddo—his belief that | 5's usual brag. “ Well, so far so good,” said the Captain. “And you know 
the human race were originally gifted with tails, which were only pinched off | the points of the compass : you have a compass, I suppose '” ‘A compass ! by 
by the midwives. Lord Kaines was a complete contrast in manners to this | ™Y soul it’s not let alone a compass, but a pair a compasses, Ihave, that my 
learned judge, being piain, and blunt of speech, with a strong Scottish accent , brother, the carpinther, left me fora keepsake whin he went abroad ; but, indeed, 
while Monboddo was quite a courtier of the ancient régime, well-bred, and cere- | 28 for the points o’ thim, I can’t say much, for the children spoilt thim intirely, 
monious. On one occasion, in Edinburgh, when Kaimes and Monboddo went to | becrin’ holes in the floor.” 
dined with a friend, agirl of six or seven years old, who was in the drawing A Sagacious Sweep —The inhabitants of a pretty large town in the north of 
room, archly and slyly attached a fox's brush to Monboddo’s skirt ; and the cere- | Scotland were lately amused by the novel appearanee of a chimney sweep, who 
mony of who should first proceed to the dining-room, as usual, produced some | was seen plodding along the street with one half of his face washed, shaved, and 





Vavicties. 





demur, Monboddo insisting that he could not possibly precede a senior lord, till | trimmed, and the other unshorn and as black as ebony. On being questioned ae 
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to his motives for granting ablution to only one half of his physiog, he replied,’ 
“Only half the duty’s aff soap yet.” 


Larperial Paritament, 


House of Commons, May 14. 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 

Mr. STANLEY rose for the purpose of bringing forward the plan of Negro 
Emancipation, resolved on by by his Majesty’s Government. He proceeded to 
dilate on the importance of the question, and of the great necessity of comply- 
ing with the popular demand, that his 800,000 fellow subjects in the colonies 
should enjoy the blessings of freedom. He stated, that this desire for emanci- 
pation was founded on a deep religious feeling, prevailing in England. The time 
had gone by when Parliament could decide the question whether slavery should 
or should not be perpetual; the question now to be decided was, what was the 
safest, the speediest, and most effectual mode of procuring its fina! and entire aboli- 
tion. Inthe debates of 1806 and 1807, Mr. Fox, and Lord Grenville, though they 
disconnected the questions of the abolition of the trade and the extinction of 
slavery, evidently looked forward confidently to a future period, when the latter 
object would be effected. Mr. Fox said * the abolition of the slave trade will 
Jead to the abolition of slavery in the West Indies.” In 1823 Mr. Canning pro- 
posed his memorable resolutions, as an amendment on the motion of Mr. Bux- 
ton, which motion was similar in scope and principles to that which ministers 
were then atout to submit to the consideration of Parliament. ‘Those resolu- 
tions received the unanimous support of that House, and they declared that Par- 
liament looked confidently forward, through the local legislatures adopting effi- 
cient measures of legislation, to the final extermination of the system of colonial 
slavery too long in existence. ‘They had more than 11 years experience of the 
effect upon the colonial legislatures of that emphatic expression of the wishes 
and voice of Parliament and the mother country, conveyed in the tone of friendly 
admonition, and strengthened by the voice of authority. They had doubtless, 
in some instances, adopted regulations since 1823, calculated to ameliorate the 
physical condition of the slave, but it was vain to look to any of their enactments 
which on the face of it proposed to itself the termination of the systesn of negro 
slavery. But to see how far the colonial legislatures carried the executory prin- 
ciple into effect in relation to the resolutions of Parliament of 1823. In the 
course of that year, Lord Bathurst, as Colonial Secretary, communicated to the 
Crown colonies the wishes, intentions, and determinations of Parliament, witha 
view to their adopting such internal regulations, and effecting such modifications 
of their existing domestic usages, as would attain the end contemplated by the 
mother country—namely, the total abolition of slavery, and the converting the 
negro into the condition of a free labourer. In the official circular of Lord Ba- 
thurst it was particularly stated that it was expected that immediate steps would 
be taken by the local authorities towards the abolition of the Sunday market, 
and the better ubservance of the Sabbath, for the admission of the evidence of 
slaves—for their manumission—for sanctioning slave marriages—for preventing 
slaves from being separated from their families—for the abolition of corporal 
punishment at the hands of the master or overseer—and for the establishment of 
slaves’ savings-banks. The resolutions of 1823 were followed up by an orderin 
council in 1824, which, in addition to these intentions of the Jegislature, added 
the establishment of a protector of slaves, specified the right of the negroes to 
possess property under certain conditions, and to demand his manumission upon 
certain terms, pecuniary and of police, even against the will of his master. How, 
then, were these resolutions and suggestions of Parliament in 1823, backed by 
the imperative command of an order in council, in 1824, received by the colonial 
legislatures! Not acolony, without asingle exception, but scornfully rejected 
them; [hear, hear,] not one colony but disdainfully refused to obey the sugges- 
tions and determination of Parliament and the mother country. [Hear.] Well, 
matters thus remained,—that is, the colonial legislature persisted in setting the 
voice of Parliament at defiance, till 1826, when Mr. Canning, having been again 
brought under their consideration, expressed on the occasion his deep regret, and 
the deepest anxiety, and he (Mr. Stanley) would add, the deepest indignation at 
the remissness of the colonial legislatures, in adopting the resolutions of 1823, 
and acting upon the order of council in 1824. Mr. Canning, however, did 
not adopt aharsh tone, though far from being satisfied with the result of the 
measures of 1823 and 1824. He did notcall upon Parliament to immediately 
adopt such measures as would bring the *‘ contumacious opposition” of the colo- 
nial legis)atures to the test, but thought that “‘ a respite—” more time, ought to 
be extended to them for reconsidering their proceedings ; and as a “‘ test of their 
sincerity” to carry the determinations of Parliament into effect, he proposed that 
certain draughts of bills should be sent out to them for their adoption. This 
respite Mr. Canning proposed avowedly as a‘ test of their sincerity” of the co- 
lonial legislatures previous to calling upon Parliament for its effective aid towards 
punishing its “contumacious opposition.” Mr. Canning never for a moment 
questioned the right of Parliament to thus effectively interfere with the colonies ; 
but merely considered that right as an arcanum imperii,—a constitutional sanc- 
tuary, that should only be brought under the public eye in extreme cases. Par- 
liament acted upon Mr. Canning’s suggestions, and accordingly eight bills were 
sent to the colonies to be there legislatively and executively carried into effect, 
as so many means to the great end which the mother country had so much at 
at heart—the final termination of the entire system of colonial slavery. 
‘What was the result? Not a single colony condescended to adopt a sin- 
gie bill out of the entire eight ; [hear, hear,] and the colonial legislatures raised 
their voices in lofty indignatio. at our interference in what they declared 
to be their exclusive business and concern. This took place in 1826. 

It was true that in one or two of the colonies, as a substitute for the efficient 
office of protector of slaves, there was appointed what was called a ‘* Council 
of Protection.” But who constituted that council! Were they persons hav- 
ing no interest in the continuance of slavery, because deriving no profit from it! 
No! far from it; this “ Council of Protection” of the rights and interests of the 
negro was composed of magistrates (two being a council), themselves the pos- 
sessors of slaves, and therefore having a direct unequivocal interest in the con- 
tinuance of the present system, and, as having this direct and unequivocal inte- 
rest, imbued with all the prejudices and sinister feelings of slave proprietors. 
(Hear, hear.] In thus showing the mockery of the wishes and determination of 
Parliament perpetrated by the colonial legislatures, he did not mean to slur over 
the few benelticial regulations which one or two of therm had made in reference 
to Sunday markets, and the observance of the Sabbath. The order in council 
explicitly laid it down that no slave should receive more than a certain amount 
of corporal punishment (39 lashes) in one day; that female bodily punishment 
should be abolished altogether, and that a registry of all punishments, crimes, 
&c., should be kept by the overseer, to be submitted to the protector of slaves, 
who was then to make his report to the Colonial Secretary. Hew were these 
recommendations acted upon by the colonial legislatures! It was with a spirit, 
God knew, not of bitterness, but of deep regret and sorrow, that he had to state 
that up to that very hour not a single colony had abolished the practice of corpo- 
ral punishment of female slaves. [Loud cries of Hear.] In some of them, it 
‘was true, certain restrictions had been imposed, but in those very restrictions 
the principle of the right and justice of the punishment was distinctly recog- 
nized ; and in others, where some regulations respecting the decency of the sex 
were adopted, the practice was unequivocally maintained. How could a negro 


with such degrading and demoralizing facts staring him in the face. improve as | 


a moral being anda member of political society! (Hear, hear.] ‘The supposi- 
tion was a mockery—a cruel insult. [Cheers.] Connected with the subject of 
the corporal punishment of the negro, he would refer them to the regulations of 
the Jamaica legislature. He had stated that 39 lashes were the maximum of 
bodily punishment that could be inflicted upon one slave in one day; but what 
was this without some check or restraint upon the person who migbt inflict this 
restricted amount of punishment? They had the evidence of a gentleman 
(whose name he did not then recollect), who had been himself an overseer, that 
the * might inflict 39 lashes if he liked merely for looking at him in the face.” 
‘Was the committee aware of the means which the negro had of redressing him- 
self if wrongfully punished! He might go before two magistrates—not, mark, a 
protector of slaves, having no property in slaves nor interest in the continuance 
of the abuses of the present system—but two magistrates, themseives slave 
proprietors, and therefore interested in punishing slave delinquency and slave 
contumacy. If these two disinterested gentlemen agreed that the slave had es- 
tablished his case, and could substantiate it before a jury by valid eyidence, they 
permitted him forthwith to go before a jury ; but if the slave could not bring 
forward what these gentlemen conceived to be valid evidence, he was encouraged 
to seek for justice at the risk of being again flogged if he failed in his evidence. 
[Hear, hear.) And this was, in cruel mockery, called “the slave's redress 
against the cruelties of his master.” This was his encouragement to seek for 
the protection of the law against a’slave proprietor! (Loud cries of hear. } But 
even that was not all. Suppose, on the other hand, that the slave had establish- 
ed, by evidence, a case of cruelty against his master; what was his redress now 
in Jamaica! Why, he was sold to some other tender proprietor, and the proceeds 
were handed over to the cruel master against whom he had, at such risk, ob- 
tained a verdict. Then. again, with respect to negro'property, though the order 
in council of 1824 distinctly specified the right of the slave to enjoy property, 
under certain defined circumstances, the several local legislatures so multiplied 
restrictions and qualifications that the order m council, so well intended _and 
sound in principle, was in most of the coloniesaltogether nugatory and inefficient. 
‘The order in council prescribed that the evidence of slaves should in all cases be 
admissible in courts of justice. How was this just and wholesome rule followed 
by the colonial legislatures? In but two of them (as we uuderstood the Right 

Hon. Gent.) was slave evidence admissible at all, and in none against his master 
or against a white. There was an exception, which, however, but strengthened 

the rule—a negro’s evidence would be received against a white in any case in 





which a white might be alleged to co-operate as an accomplice with a black in 
any resistance of a master’s oppression; but in no other case save one, involving 
an attack upon another white, was a slave's evidence admissible. Was not the 


whole system, he repeated, a cruel mockery? [Hear, hear.] The last point on 
which he would comment in relation to the order in councils of 1824 was the 
manumission of the slave. The order in council laid it down that the slave 
should be entitled to demand his manumission on the payment of a certain sum 
to his master. In all the colonies, with the honourable exception of the Baha- 
mas, this order in council was very partially effective : though he admitted in 
some of them improvements and facilities had been adopted with respect to the 
fees on manumission, but in none, save the Bahamas, was the slave's right to de- 
mand his mauumission, on the payment of the stipulated price, practically recog- 
nized, the power and discretion being entirely vested with the master. [Hear.] 
Having thus briefly touched upon the various heads under which the orders in 
council of 1824, and the resolutions of Parliament in 1823 and 1826, were ap- 
plied to the West Indian colonies, he would leave it to the house to judge for it- 
self how far those colonies had manifested a disposition to carry the wishes and 
determination of the mother country into effect, contident that there would be 
but one opinion—namely, that if ever there was acase which justified the exer- 
cise of the paramount authority of Parliament, it was when, as in the present 
case, every means of friendly remonstrance and authoritative warning bad been 
exhausted in vain. He knew of no law or boundary-line which restricted the 
United Parliament, save such as it imposed for the time being itself. It was true 
that in 1778 Parliament did formally restrict itself in reference to the internal 
regulation of such colonies as had a colofial legislature, but that was not an 
abandoning of its paramount power to so interfere, but suspending or rather dele- 
gating itunder certain expressed conditions, and for a defmite purpose. Tt did 
not even then cease to interfere in the regulations of trade in those colonies, and 
on no occasion which called for its internal interference did it hesitate to exer- 
cise its authority. It acted on the principle of internal interference in 1700 (as 
we understood), when a commission was sent out to the colonies to try cases of 
piracy and robbery on the high seas, which commission superseded all the local 
tribunals, including their local legislatures, under the penalties in the event of 
their attempting to interfere with the working of the commission. Thenin 1732 
a petition was presented to that house from merchants trading with Virginia and 
Jamaica, complaining that the local legislatures of those colonies had exempted 
slaves, houses, and other property from executions for debt. It would be imnpos- 
sible to cite a case more strongly involving the principle of paramount legislative 
interference in the internal affairs of our colonies than this petition. The Board 
of Trade tried at first to induce the colonial legislatures themselves to abolish 
those exemptions; but they failing, an act was passed, the 5th of Geo. IL, 
which declared houses, slaves, &c., to be liable, like other colonial property, to 
executions fordebt. He felt unwilling to trouble the House by citing instances 
of the interference of the mother country iu the internal affairs of the colonies, 
but could not avoid referring them to the doctrine laid down on this head by Mr. 
Otys, the President of Massachusetts, in 1765. The Right Hon. Gent. here 
read a passage from the manifesto of Mr. Otys, to the effect that “the mother 
country possessed the right, and was bound to exercise it, of interfering in the 
regulation of all its colonies and dependencies for the good of the whole,—that 
she alone was the judge of the propriety and time of this interference,—and 
that from her final determination there was no appeal.” [Hear, hear.] 

(Mr. Stanley here drew an appalling picture of the present state of distress 
and deterioration of property in the West Indies. ] 

He held in his hand a comparison, with reference to six West India colonies, 


production of sugar within those islands during the same period. 
was extracted from an official statement in the Triennial Registry, and was, 
therefore, open to no objection on the scure of inaccuracy. Allowance was 
made in it for every importation and exportation, and for every manumission; it 
gave the apparent, and also the real increase and decrease. during three periods 


1829, and from June 1829 to June 183%; and likewise the average amount of 
the slave population and of the production of sugar during the same _ periods. 
He ought, however, to state, that with respect to the last period of all the re- 
turns had not yet been made He found by this document that, with two excep- 
tions, and even they bore out the statement,—in all those islands there had been 
a gradual increase in the production of sugar, and a corresponding gradual de- 
crease in the amount of the labouring population. [Hear, hear.] Inthe Island 
of Jamaica the average quantity of sugar annually exported was for the first 


1,410,626 cwts. The number of the slave population was, during the first period, 





third period had not yet been completed. The Island of Demerara afforded a 
from the slaves had on the population. In that island the quantity of sugar ea- 
ported during the three periods was, respectively, 652,336 cwts., 662,655 cwts., 
and 806,120 cwts. ; while the slave population had constantly decreased during 
the same periods. In the first, the number was 72,722; in the second, 71,005; 
and in the third only 67,741. 
slavs produced 806,120 cwts. of sugar, while in the first 72,722 slaves were re- 
quired to produce 652,336 cwts. [Hear.] In Berbice the slave population 
amounted in the first period to 22,074, in the second to 21,246, and in the third 
it had decreassd to 20,831; while the exportation of sugar during the cor- 
responding periods amounted to 58,655 ewts., 64,230 cwts., and 94,312 cwts., | 
showing a frightful increase in the production compared with the amount of the 
population. [Hear, hear] The account with respect to St. Lucia showed a 
similar result. The number of the population during the first period was 11,909 ; 
during the second, 13,860; and during the third, 13,687; while the amount of | 
sugar exported was, during the first period, 77,976 cwts.; during the second, 
87,410 cwts. ; and during the third, 88,778 cwts. In these four islands, there- 
fore, the amount of the negro population had fa!len, while the amount of pro- 
duction had gone on continually increasing. [Hear, hear.] He had mentioned 
that there were two exceptions, and these were the islands of Trinidad and 
Barbadoes. In the former there had been a trifling increase in the population 
as well as in the amount of production; butit must be taken into consideration | 
that there was a great influx of free labourers into this island from the Spanish 
main. With respect to Barbadoes, the amount of sugar exported during the 
first period was 320,795 cwt., and during the second 299,456 cwt., while the 
population was during the same periods respectively 79,848, and 81,347. He 
had now shown that increased production was accompanied by decreased popula- | 
tion: that the decrease of population fell heaviest on those classes from whom 
the severest labour was exacted; and he had now only to show the mode in 
which this labour was exacted by the increased severity ; the recorded punish- 
ments in Demarara were 17,359, the number of slaves being 60,599. In 1830 
| the number of slaves had decreased to 59,547, while the number of punishments | 
had increased to 18,324, and the number of lashes inflicted in that year was no | 
less than 194,744. In 1831 the population had still further decreased to 58,404, 
| but the punishments had increased to 21,656, and the number of lashes amounted | 
to 199,507. [Hear, hear.] Now, let the House bear in mind that this was the 
official record of punishment, not including the punishment inflicted by judicial | 
authority, or on reference to magistrates, because there existed no return of this 
latter sort, but infiicted in one of the Crown colonies, under the improved system, | 
| and under the check of the record. [Hear.] It was a return given hy the masters 
of the slaves themselves, of the extent of despotic and irresponsible punishment 
inflicted by their own authority, amounting in one to almost 200,000 lashes. [ Hear. ] 
(The Right Hon. Gentleman here read a short extract froin the evidence of Mr. 
Lovell, to the effect that a number of liberated negroes in Antigua had worked | 
! 


| 





for themselves with great industry, had accumulated some little property, and 
purchased dwelling-houses.] He would also appeal in support of his argument | 
to the experience of a gallant admiral in that House, who knew, from personal | 
observation, that free labour in Bahama had been attended with a similarly good 
result. Dismissing St. Domingo from his consideration, because he did not think, | 
when the peculiar situation of that island was looked to, arising out of the revolu- | 
lution which occurred in that place, it could be fairly taken into the argument, | 
though he could state that sugar was cultivated to a great extent even there; he 
would state to the House the only practical example which the world afforded of 
the emancipation of a slave population effected on a large scale, and with com- 
paratively entire success. Since the plan of government had been before the | 
country, he had had an opportunity of conversing with the Vice-President of the | 
republic of Venezuela, who had been a protector of slaves in the Caraccas, on | 
the subject ; and he learned from that gentleman that in 1821, Bolivar having de- | 
termined on adopting a general system of emancipation, a council was formed of | 
persons of high station, to purchase, according to a tariff of value, the freedom of | 
slaves out of funds raised from a tax on the property of persons dying intestate. | 
They first of all liberated those who had borne arms in the cause of their coun- 
try, next the aged and decrepit, and afterwards they preferred such as were re- 
markable for industrious and moral habits. In 1821 there were 100,000 slaves 
in Venezuela, and at the present momeut there were only 25,000. He was also 
informed that sugar cane, which before was not cultivated, was now produced in | 
| great abundance ; and that rum was exported to the neighbouring islands. and to 
the British possession of Trinidad, and sold in the Trinidad market under the 
name of the best Jamaica rum. [Cheers.] 

{Mr. Stanley then proceeded to describe his plan in detail, which accords with 
the abstract published in the Albion of last week ; and afterwards concluded with 
the following words :—] 

I have now gone through the details of the proposition which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have deemed it their duty to submit to your consideration. I know 
the difficulties, the almost insurmountable difficulties, which it will have to en- | 





showing the decrease or increase of the slave population, and the amount of the | 
The account | 


of three years,—namely, from June 1823 to June 1826; from June 1826 to June | Right Hon. Friend calculated to continue that very evil? 


period 1,354,448 ecwts. ; for the second, 1,389,576 cwts.; and for the third, | planters. 


334,392, and during the second, 327,464. The return of the number in the | the labour of the slave. 


frightful proof of the destructive effects which the amount of labour compelled rily give up his time to his master. 








(Hear, hear.) Thus inthe last period 67,741 | diligence and industry. 


| . ° 
mitted from a sense of terror to do what was disagreeable to them. 
| 


| bring it forward at this particular crisis ; but I still bring it forward, in the confi- 
| dent hope, that in these resolutions the germ is sown which will soon Tipen into 
| perfect fruit, which, when matured by the fostering care and protection of per- 
| sons wiser and better qualified than myself, will secure to the country, to the co- 
lonies, and to all ranks and classes and colours of his Majesty’s subjects, 
| a virtual extinction, in the dominions of Britain, of all the horrors of sla- 
| very ; and that, in no distant period, by no uncertain operation, but by the 
| action of this machinery, every trace which mars the face of freedom will be 
| erased and blotted for ever from our laws and institutions. [Great cheer- 
|ing.] There are those who first started this mighty question, and broached its 
| god-like principles, who have not lived to see the triumph which is reserved for 
it in these our days. They laboured in their generation strenuously and vigour- 
ously for that fulfilment which we are now about to accomplish,—they were satis- 
fied with the foundation which it was their fortune to lay, and they trusted that 
it would be strung enough to support the glorious superstructure which is now 
about to be reared upon it. Like the prophets of old, they hailed the day star 
| from on high, and exulted in that prospect, which they saw through a glass dark- 
| ly, and not as we do, face to face. It is not, however, without feelings of the 








| deepest and most heartfelt satisfaction that I recall to your recollection the fact . 


| that one man, the most religiously-inspired, the most conscientiously-influenced 
| of all who laboured in the dawn and the rising of this great and glorious cause,— 
| Wilberforce [great cheering] still remains to witness the final consummation of 
| that important triumph to which his early energies were devoted, and to exclaim, 
| like the last of the prophets to whom I have before alluded, ‘ Lord, now let thy 
| servant depart in peace.” [Great cheering. ] 
Lord HOWICK regretted to differ with his Right Hon. Friend, but it was_a 
| question upon which were at issue, not only the honour of the country, but the 
| happiness of millions. The proposed mode of treating it was pregnant with such 
fatal results that he must briefly state his reasons for opposing it. It had been 
said that the first resolution gave the slave the essentials of freedom ; but this 
| was attempting to dupe the house with words. The only distinction between 
| the slave and the freeman was the condition on which he gave his labour, and 
| that being the case, how did his Right Hon. Friend seek to get rid of slavery ? 
| For three-fourths of his time the negro is to be the apprenticed servant of his 
| master, nut by his own free choice, but by a contract forced upon him. And 
| what was that contract! ‘That he was to give three-fourths of his time for the 
| food and clothing which he now received. Now, in the evidence taken before 
the House of Lords, it was stated that the value of the supply furnished to each 
| negro was 45s. a-year. So that the negro, for three-fourths of his time, was te 
give his labour for one-fifteenth of its value. Was not this a distinct mark of 
| slavery! His labour would not be voluntary, it would be extorted by the fear cf 
| punishment. His Right Hon. Friend asked in what respect the apprenticed 
) negro would differ from the labourer in this country! The difference was the 
| greatest in the world,—it was neither more nor less than that one contracted 
| voluntarily, the other compulsorily. Was the plan intended for the benefit of 
| the slaves or their masters! There would be, no doubt, a dispute upon this 
| point. If for the master, he (Lord Howick) most solemnly protested against 
| any part of the system in respect to the pecuniary interests of the master. 
| Whatever were the claims of the master on this country he had at least none on 
the slave. ‘The slaves, on the contrary, had themselves claims for compensa- 
tion. (Hear.) But his Right Hon. Friend might deny that he intended this 
| measure for the benefit of the master. He might say he proposed certain parts 


of the scheme for the benefit of both. If this was the case—if he meant to 
promote the benefit of the slave as well as that of the master, this should be 
distinctly shown. But it was difficult to understand how the slave was to be 
benefitted by giving away so large a portion of his labour. Why not allow him 
| to apply it to his own purposes? His Right Hon. Friend said, that though there 
was no difference between the white man and the negro, there was a difference 
| between the character of slave and freeman—that the slave had contracted habits 
| of idleness which he could not readily get rid of. But was not the plan of his 
He said that the 
| negro had been compelled to labour under a system of force, fraud, and injustice. 
Why then continue, for 12 years more, that same system of forcing the negro to 
labour without the idea of reward, and solely by the idea of punishment? The 
necessary tendency of the regulations was to perpetuate that vicious association 
of ideas which slavery necessarily produced. On the view of the interest of the 
negro, therefore, he (Lord Howick) was prepared to reject the scheme. But 
there was another view to be taken of the subject, and one to which some Hon. 
Gentlemen were likely to give their chief consideration—the interest of the 
He asked what would be the effect of the regulations on the interest 
of the masters? Nominally, the planter would have a right to three-fourths of 
But how much would that nominal advantage really 
It was not to be expected that the slave would volunta- 
His Right Hon. Friend had truly stated, 
that incu would not labour diligently and strenuously, except under the impulse 
of some strong stimulus. In this country, in every country where free labour 
existed, men were induced to work to avoid the pressure of want, and they knew 
that the reward they should obtain would be in the direct proportion of their 
In the case of slaves, they laboured because they knew 
if they did not, they would be subject to punishment, and therefore they sub- 
Which of 
Had the ap- 
His wages were not im 


| produce to the master? 


these motives could be brought to bear on the apprenticed negro ? 
prenticed negro any motive to voluntary exertion? 
creased by increasing his exertions. In no respect would he be a greater gainer 
by work than by idleness. He would do as little as he could, not only from a 
desire to avoid fatigue, and to reserve his strength for those hours which were at 
his own disposal], but from a determination to make a contract and bargain un- 
profitable, which was in the highest degree unjust, and to the advantage of his 
master. If the plan of his Right Hon. Friend failed to enlist the feelings of 
the negro, how stood the case on other grounds? He had admitted that there 
must be some stimulus. The planters, and every witness who had spoken 
upon the subject, concurred in stating that a slave would do twice as much 
work for himself, in a given time, as the utmost amount of punishment 
would induce him to do for his master. [Hear, hear, hear.} This was 
the case even under the present system: with the cart-whip at his back, 
the negro could not, by any amount of punishment, be forced to give 
outthe full amount of his power. Accordingly, the colonial legisiatures 
had uniformly refused to allow the punishment of slaves to be diminished. The 
abolition of the whip was one of the first improvements pressed on the colonists. 
In the debate of 1823 Lord Seaforth (then Mr. Ellis) stated that there would be 
no difficulty whatever in procuring the assent of the planters to this obvious and 
necessary improvement. He (Lord Howick) was afraid that Lord Seaforth was 
not aware of the real cause by which the labour of his negroes was obtained 
‘The legislature of Jamaica, however, refused to give up the driving system, and 
the driving system was still in full vigour in Jamaica, [hear,] and in every one 
of the legislative colonies. ‘The whip had been abolished in the Crown colonies ; 
and he would read the sentiments of a person of great authority, speaking the 
sentiments of a committee of pianters. ‘It is only through fear of punishment 
that ill-disposed slaves can be induced to work; and by the orders in council 
the slave managers are so fettered, that their power is inadequate to compel 4 
proper quantity of work.”’ For ‘ ill-disposed slaves,” we might say “slaves in 
general ;” fur, so far as regards unwillingness to labour for another, every slave 
is ill-disposed. [Hear.] His Right Hon. Friend had quoted the number of 
lashes inflicted in the last three years in Demerara, and had stated, that although 
there had been a decrease of the slave population, there had been a great in 
crease of the number and severity of the punishments. He (Lord Howick) 
wished he had read the sentiments which followed from the protector of slaves 
in that colony, in which that able and intelligent officer added—* and three- 
fourths of the punishments have arisen ont of difficulties im respect to work.” 
The same officer said that seven-eights of the whole punishments inflicted in the 
colony arose, directly or indirectly, from the same source. [{Hear.}] A still 
more remarkable fact was, that notwithstanding this vast increase of the number 
and severity of punishments, the effects they were intended to produce had 
daily diminished ; that there was a rapidly increasing difficulty in compelling the 
negro, by any amount of punishment, to give that degree of labour which he 
was capable of performing. The colonial legislatures, in rejecting the improve- 
ment offered to them, considered that if the present system was to be kept up in 
full vigour, the power of stimulus must not be diminished. His Right Hon 
Friend asked whether there was so much punishment in Jamaica as in Demerara 
He (Lord Howick) thought much less, for, as the number of lashes was regulated 
they must be made up in intensity [hear ;] and this was borne out by the fact, that 
in no colony was the mortality so great as in Demerara. It might be alleged that 
he (Lord Howick) was arguing inconsistently with his former opinions, and he 
admitted that his opinions upon this subject had undergone a very great change ; 
the more he had enquired the more his views of it had enlarged. If the present 
system was to be maintained, and the negroes were to work by force and not by 
will, the evil was less where the master was an wresponsible despot. In Jamaica 
there would be cases of infinitely more cruelty than in Demerara, but the total 
amount of suffering would be less. A good master in Jamaica need seldom use the 
whip. The slaves in thatisiand knew that the power of punishment existed, and 
therefore did not provoke it. But in Demerara, the slave knew that there was an 


| amount of flogging beyond which the master could not go, and if he could bear 
| that, he might be as idle as he pleased; practically it was the fact, that such was 


the feeling of the slaves, and that they acted upon that feeling. If the slave re- 
ceived 25 lashes for being idle to-day, he said * I will be worse to-morrow ; you 
have reached your limit.” This was, therefore, a source of struggle and irrita- 
tion between master and slave, but the punishment was utterly inadequate to 
enforce a proper degree of labour. If this was the case under the order in 


counter m carrying it into practice. I know the disadvantages under which I | council, what might be expected during the hours that the apprentice worked 
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for his master? The negro would have no possible interest in the work ; he 
might stand seven hours a-day with his hoe in his hand, and would do as little 
as he could. An Hon Member near him reminded him that he had said nothing 
about the slaves’ subsistence. He was glad he had mentioned that cucum 
stance, because he might not perhaps have adverted to the manner in which the 
slave sabsisted in Jamaica. ‘The whole value of the articles the planter gives 
to each negro was 45s. a year, and the only thing in the shape of provisions was 
one third of a barrel of herrings, which was not so much food, as seasoning for 
food. ‘The Noble Lord read an extract from a work entitled Notices of Jumarca 
in 1811, written by a planter of 30 years’ experience, who stated that the negro 
had a lot of land given him, from which he was expected to subsist himself and 
family. If the provision garden was unproductive or insufficient, the negro was 
net allowed to obtain a supply from the stores of the planters. Such, witha 
few exceptions, he said, was the general practice from one end of the island to 
another. In case of want, brothers were to assist sisters, uncles nieces, and 
children parents ; and the aged and infirm, who had no family, were to have re- 
course to the charity and benevolence of their neighbours. “It was the duty of 
the negro to nrovide food for himself and his family, and it was his own fault if 


Tye Aion. 





of the word ; so much so; that he is apparently dissatisfied with Mr. Stanley’s 
measure, because it does not decree a more instant and total abolition. In his 
zeal to propagate his own opinions, he attacks the plan of his father and his col- 
leagues, and certainly brings forward some unanswerable arguments to prove its 
total inapplicability. ‘The motives of Lord Howick it is not worth while to 
pursue, it is sufficient for us to reap the advantages of his arguments, which argu- 
ments it should be borne in mind, are drawn from the information his Lordship 
obtained while Secretary for the Colonies. Such authority, then, cannot be 
questioned. 

Mr. Stanley, draws a gloomy and pathetic picture of the state of slavery 
in Demerara, (which colony, by the by, he calls an ¢sland !) Berbice, and 
Trinidad, and proves by authentic documents and records that the punish- 
ments are annually encreasing, and the population annually diminishing— 
hence he argues that slavery, by its cruelty, is depopulating the country, and 
fast exterminating the unhappy sons of Africa, who are the victims of this sad 


he did not take the necessary precautions against want.’’ His (Lord Howick’s) bondage. Now it must be recollected that Demerara, Berbice and Trinidad, are 


argument went to show, that if, under the order in council, there was no possi- 
bility of extorting from the negro an adequate amount of labour, it was quite im- 
possible to do so under the system proposed by his Right Hon. Friend. The 
punishment, under this system, was to be left in the hands of the magistrates ; 
and let him ask any Hon.Gentieman who had seen agricultural labour performed, 


i é for idleness 
how a magistrate, when a gang of slaves was brought before him | »| 
was to decide the point ! Suppose they said they had passed the time with the | 
hoe in their hand, that they had done as much as they could, and were sorry | 


ithey could not do any more ; how was the magistrate to decide in such a case 
How was it possible to obtain from any labourers the amount of jabour they 
could give? 'Task-work had been suggested, but it was impracticable here 
Suppose it could be adopted, however, how could a magistrate decide a point 
which depended upon individual strength, upon soil, and upon other points 
which varied materially? A negro of ordinary strength might work 120 cane- 
holes-a-day, but the accidents of dry or wet weather would make a difference. 
How was the magistrate to enforce labour from the slave—and when he said 
labour, he meant strenuous, not inefficient, exertion—-under these circum- 
stances! It would require a whole army of magistratcs,—as many magistrates 
as planters. But the experiment had been tried, under ten times as advan- 
tageous circumstances as it could be under the plan of his Right Honoura- 
ble Friend proposed, and in the case of white labourers too. The high 
price of labour in the Australian colonies led to the experiment of sending 
eut indentured servants, who were bound to work for their masters on 
a specified scale of wages, and the experiment had invariably failed.— 
‘he reason was obvious. They laboured without any interest ; they had no ob- 
ject in their exertions. The masters were driven to resort to compulsion , the 
servants were punished, and came back more idle and stupid than before There 
was, however, in this case, no prevjous animosity against the master ; but the 
negro apprentices would have money, andmany a year of drudgery to lay to the 
account of their masters, as well as many a raw back. [Aear ] The white men 
entered voluntarily and by choice into the agreement ; their situation was im- 
proved thereby, and, if gratitude was-a sufficient motive, those men ought to have 
worked. ‘The negroes, on the contrary, instead of a sense of justice, would be 
stung by a sense of injustice at receiving only a 15th part of the value of their 
labour. Then, whether the interests of the masters or the negroes were consi- 


dened, the plan proposed by his Right Hon. Friend, if by any accident it should | 


come into operation, Gould not answer. But how could it come into operation ! 
His Right Hon. Friend said that he should pass the law by the authority of the 
British Parliament, and that there was no limit to the authority of Parliament to 
legislate for the colonies except Parliament itself set a limit. With respect to 
the legal right this might be true, but he considered that, in giving free constitu- 
tioas to the colonies, this country had, practically at least, given up all right to 
interfere with the local legislatures, unless there was a strong necessity for such 
interference. He admitted that there was the strongest possible necessity for 


interference in this case; but as the right arose from the necessity of the case, | 


it should be limited by it, and we should go no farther than was necessary to do 
strict justice to all classes in the colonies. But when the people were opposed 
to a law, it was very difficult to make it operative. How would the people of 
Jamaica treat this measure? Would the judges, whu are planters, hold it good ! 


Would colonial juries convict? His Right Hon. Friend must abrogate m has bill 





what is called Crown Colonies—that is to say, that they have no local legislature, 
but are governed by the King’s Governor, acting under the immediate orders 
of his Majesty's Government at home. ‘These colunies, not having the advan- 


tages of a constitution or a local legis!ature to check the measures of the Impe- 
rial Cabinet, have offered a fair field for the experiments of the Ministers and 
their friends the Abolitionists. Here the orders in Council, which have been so 
“contumaciously” resisted by the colonies having legislatures, have been fully and 
completely tried. AND wnat 1s THE RESULT! why, that Lord Howick him- 
self, the son of the premier, who has the most ample means of knowing, de- 
clares that these measures have but increased the lashes of the poor slave, and 
carried a mortality into his race that is frightful to contemplate : Mr. Stanley 
distinetly states that the flogging and the produce of the Crown Colonies an- 
nually increase at the expense of the lives of the slaves; and Lord Howick as 
distinetly affirms that the reverse of all this is the case in the ** contumacious” 


Colonies having Legislatures, and that the slave is there better off and treated 
more kindly wnder irresponsible, but certainly more indulgent masters. This is 
a most important statement, and we beg our readers to give it the full considera- 
tion it merits. Mr. Stanley concealed the fact, with an unmanliness not 
worthy of his high character—that the increased whippings in the Crown 
Colonies arose, according to official returns, from unwillingness to work. This 
point is well commented upon in Lord Howick’s speech. We wish, however, 
to be distinc:ly understood, that we do not put forward these important dis- 
closures by way of apology for slavery, a system which all mankind admits to be 
a great and terrible evil—but to show that the Orders in Council issued by the 


Govornment, have not been the most judicious, and that the “contumacious”’ 


planters had some grounds for resisting them. This ought to diminish a part of 
the load of opprobrium which Mr. Stanley ia his speech has thought proper to 
cast upon them, and to make their contumacy the grounds for his present 


measure. 
It will not escape the observation of the lovers of justice, that Mr. Stanley no 


where recognizes the principle of compensation, notwithstanding the law of 
England and numerous aets of the Imperial Parliament have decreed slaves to 
be property. It is true that a proposal is made to grant a loan of 15,000,000 


sterling to the planters, but then the planters must give security for this loan, 
and what security ean they give when their property is rendered valueless !— 
| Their estates are deeply mortgaged already, and what will be their condition 
when thev have no longer slaves to work them! But this is not all—we think 
there is a moral error in not coming before the British public with a fair and 
honest statement of the case, and taking the sense of Parliament and the 
country thereon. His Majesty’s Ministers should have come into the house and 


said, “Slavery is an evil that cannot longer be tolerated, but the owners of 


hein 2m as rty, by ‘ virtue of laws made by Parlia- 
every constitutional privilege in the colonies. (Hear, hear.] It was only extreme | slaves hold them as property, by right, and im virtue of laws made by Par! 


necessity that could justify this ; but did that necessity exist? He (Lord Howick) 


believed we could not trust the colonial legislatures to legislate if we allowed 
them the right over the labour of another, which would be enacting a coatinuance 
and perpetuation of slavery. But on a different principle we had a right to act 
let us say that every man is alike entitled to the produce of his own labour 
fhear, hear], and to judge how it can be most profitably employed foriis own 
benefit, and he would allow the colonial legislatures to do what they pleased 


{Hear.] His Right Hon. Friend admitted that there was no competition to regu- | 


late labour in Jamaica, but unless competition could be introduced we could not 


introduce free labour. Unless competition was brought to bear on the mind of { 


the negro, he could have no notion of free labour. The conclusion to which he 
(Lord Howick) had been irresistibly led was, that there were only two possible 
courses to be adopted ; we must recognize perfect slavery a perfect freedom: the 
present scheme was neither. To leave things as they are was an evil which his 
Right Hon. Friend had argued in a masterly manner. He had correctly stated 
that the population of Demerara was wearing down. Various reasons had been 
given to account for the diminution of the slave population ; but tie fact was, 
that the diminution was in direct proportion to the labour exacted from them. and 
was regulated by the number of pounds of sugar for each slave. The Noble 
Lord then read an extract from a sworn return tu the Court of Policy, Demerara, 
showing this fact. ‘The cultivation of sugar was carried on by hired agents, who 
had no permanent interest in the welfare of the slaves, and experience showed 
that their employment depended upon sending home a large crop of sugar, and 
drawing the smailest remittance. In the Anna Regina estate in Demerara, till 
the end of 1831, the quantity of sugar raised was small and the number of slaves 
increasing. In the estate of Reedy Hook the attorney was raising a large crop 
for the advantage of the proprietor, and to the distress of the slaves. At the end 
of 1831 Mr. Moss, the proprietor, dismissed the attorney of the Anna Regina 
estate, and substituded the manager of the Reedy Hook. The result supplied 
the comment. In six months the negroes on the estate had diminished from 805 
to $00. His Right Hon. Friend said it was desirable to get rid of the existing 
system, but how, he had asked, was it to be safely accomplished? ‘T'he safest 
course was by fixing a date, at the earliest possible period, for the absolute and en- 
tire termination of slavery. He did not say this was perfectly safe, but it was 
safer than any other. If we proceeded on the scheme of his Right Hon. Friend, 
or any other, we should not bring our views to bear on the mind of the negro. 
He will be told he is free, yet he will get no benefit from his freedom. Gratui- 
tous labour will be exacted from him under compulsion, and it must be exacted 
by increased severity. As to the other alternative, he might be told that it was 
impossible to speculate on free labour. He doubted the accuracy of that opinion 
If we afforded to the colonial legislatures encouragement and assistance they 
would acquiesce. The proprietors in this country, if they chose to exert them- 
selves, and act together, had the means of controlling their agents in the colo- 
nies. There might be danger in carrying any measure into effect against the wish 
of the legislatures, but a greater danger in attempting to carry a complicated 
plan, which was neither one thing nor the other. It would not satisfy the slave, 
and would create discontent amonst the masters. What would be the result if 


emancipation were carried without the consent of the local legislatures’ He 


confessed that only bad consequences were likely to result from it ; but he did 
not anticipate bloodshed. The negro would gain ail he wished, and what had 
he to expect from disorder? It had been suggested that the colonists wonld re- 


sist ; but how far had the colonists the power of resistance? How was slavery | 


maintained! Jt was by our military force ; withdraw it, and slavery fell to the 
ground. {Hear.] He considered his plan infinitely more calculated to benefit 
every interest of the country than that propounded by the Right Hou. Secretary 
for the colonies. His earnest and conscientious Opinion was, that it might with 
more safety be adopted, though he did not mean to contend that it, or any plan 
that could be proposed, was entirely free from danger. Committing, therefore, 
not without anxiety, to the consideration of the House, the propositions which 
‘were the result of his humble conviction, he trusted that they would in time, and 
under the will of an overruling Providence, be regarded with favour. ‘The No- 
ble Lord sat down amidst loud cheertng. 
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We have to-day devoted a large space to the important subject of British Co- 

lo nial Slavery. The speech of Mr. Stanley has probably already heen seen by 
many of our readers, but not so, we think, Lord Howick’s, which latter we have 
therefore copied from the Times entire. Lord Howick—who it should be recol- 
lected is the son of Earl Grey, and lately Under-Secretary of State for the Co- 


lonies—it will be seen, opposes the Ministerial plan in toto, and gives such facts, 


such arguments, and such reasoning, as to destroy, one would suppose, all con- 
fidence init. It is true that Lord Howick is an abolitionist in the fullest sense 


ment—it is therefore fitting that Parliament begin the plan of emancipation by 
offering some fair compensation to the owners.” This would have been the 
| honest mode of dealing with the question; the nation would have viewed it 


in its proper light, and humanity and justice would have gone hand in hand. 
Mr. Stanley pours out the full phial of his wrath on the planters, for not be. 


ginning the work of emancipation, in obedience to the two messages, four orders 
in council, eight drafts of acts of Parliament, and an incalculable number of 
sermons that were sent to them for that purpose. But it should be recollected 


that these missives contained not a word as to compensation. and could it be ex- 
pected that they would surrender their property voluntarily! Mr. Stanley is also 


in error in stating that the planters resist all kinds of religious instruction for 


their slaves. ‘They object to certain sects we know, but to the ministers of the 
Church of England and Kirk of Scotland, they give every encouragement. 
The proceedings on this momentous question were to be resumed on the 30th of 
May. — 

The Royal William, Steamer, from Quebec, arrived at Boston a few days ago. 


She approached the town in fine style, firing a salute. ‘The novelty of a British 
| steam-ship in the port of Boston, excited much curiosity. The Royal William 
| is a fine vessel, and offers on her return an excellent opportunity for visiting Ha- 
| lifax, the Gulf and river St. Lawrence, Quebec, &c., from which latter place 
| the return to Boston or New York, via Montreal, is most easy. ‘The Royal 
William, when measured throughout her whole capacity, is 1388 tons, but when 
measured without the space occupied by her machinery, she of course is much 
less. Judge Uniake, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Stevenson, and others, were passengers, 
and we are glad to hear that nearly all the berths are taken for her return trip. 

Capt. M’Dougal, her commander, is highly popular, and receives the numerous 
| visits of the citizens and ladies of Boston on board his vessel with great cordiali- 
| ty. In fact, a number of good old Boston feelings have been revived by the visit 
of this ship 

Mr. Thom's statues of Tam O'Shanter, Souter Johnny, &c., continue to be 
most attractive. Mr. Graham attends at the room daily, at 1 P. M. and at8 
P. M., to recite the poem, which he does with much credit to himself and the 
delight of the audience. 








We have great pleasure in copying some extracts from the forth -coming volume of 
Mr. Rush on England, the materials of which were prepared while he was the Minis- 
ter of the United States to Great Britain. We hail with delight a work so kind and 
| liberal from such a distinguished person. The London Literary Gazette, from which 
| we copy the extracts, has done right in contrasting Mr. Kash’s work with ar ill- 
| 


natured volume of travels just published by an hypochondriacal English clergyman 
who has lately visited this country. 
| We see by the Philadelphia papers, that Mr. Maywood has lately played Sir Por- 
| tinar Macsycophant with extraordinary success. Mr. M. is without dispute the best 
| performer in that character on the American boards since the days of Cook. 
tC} In the list of court dresses on the fourth page, an error occurs, in describing 
| the Duchess of Northumberland as the niece of Prince Talleyrand. The remark was 
intended for the Duchess de Dino, and was appended to the former lady by accident. 





Bibliotheca Classica, or a Dictionary relating to the Geography, Topography, His- 
| tory, Literature, and Mythology of the Ancients. By J. Lempriere, D. D 
| Eighth American edition. By Lorenzo L. da Ponte and John D. Ogilby. 
New York. W. E. Deane, Collins & Hannay, &e. 1833. 
| ‘The labours of the Editors have been principally directed to the improvement 
| of the Geographical and Historical departments, which are very properly separa- 
| ted from that portion of the work descriptive of the Mythology of the Ancients 
| This edition is much more comprehensive, and much less objectionable than 
the original of Doctor Lempriere, and the rapidity of the sale of former editions 
| proves in how much estimation it has been held by the public. 
which is excellently printed, consists of nearly 800 pages, together with a copious 
| Chronological Table, and a list of the ancient weights and measures. The ac 
knowledged merit of Dr. Lempriere as a classical authority, entitles him to a 
| place on the shelves of every library 
THE EMIGRANT, Newspaper, containing a copious detail of the domestic | 
| news and local details of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, is published | 


every Wednesday, at the office of this paper, No. 76 Cedar-street, New York. 





| In addition to the above, it contains much information of great utility to Emi- | 
y 


grants recently arrived in this country or the Canadas, and is sold at the low 
| price of $3 per anrum. | 
| QI ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S8* Evans, loaves Geneva | 
b every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the | 
| afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most | 
costly style. 

Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. } 

or a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, the Travellers Guide for 1833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 
of Seneca Lake, June 22—6m, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We have great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing list of valuable English works which are published by Baldwin, Cradock & 
Joy, London, and William Jackson, of New York, and imported and sold by the 
latter gentleman at 71 Maiden-lane. All these works are issued under the super- 
intendence of the Suctety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Of this series of publications 151 
Numbers, at 15 cents each, are already printed. They appear at intervals of a 
fortnight, and are illustrated by numerous cuts whenever the matter requires them. 
Although the various subjects are published without much apparent attention to syste- 
matic order, yet it is the endeavour of the Society to complete volumes, with mdexes, 
as speedily as is consistent with a lucid arrangement of the contents of each, 

The subjects of the 151 Numbers already published, are On the Objects, Advan- 
tages, and Pleasures of Science---(Preliminary Treatise.) 

Hydrostatics, No | Philosophy, No, 64 

Hydraulics, No, 2 Chemistry, Nos, 56, 65, 71,94 

Pneumatics, No, 3 *Art of Brewing, Nos, 57, 60 

Heat, Nos, 4,5 Galvanism, No, 41 

Mechanics, Nos, 6, 8, 11 Newton’s Optics, Nos, 58, 68 
* Animal Mechanics, Nos, 9, 44 *Animal Physiology, Nos, 59, 64, 69, 77 
*Account of Bacon’s Novum Organum,|* Life of Galileo, Nos, 62, 63, 67 

Nos, 10, 18 Life of Kepler, Nos, 72, 75 

Optics, Nos, 12, 19 *On Probabilities, Nos, 78, 79 

Optical Instruments, Nos, 13, 21 Astronomy, Nos. 80, 90, 115 

Vegetable Physiology, No, 14 *American Revolution, Nos, 81, 82 

Electricity, Nos, 15, 22 *Life of Adam Smith, No, 83, 
*Mathematieal Geography, No, 16 *Study of Mathematies, No, 84, 92, 116 
* Arithmetic and Algebra, Nos, 17, 25, 55,| History of the Church, Nos, 86, 87,91, 

76, 93, 96, 98, 100, 103, 108, M0, 123, 126, 

*Life of Wolsey, No, 20 


128, 131, 133, 136, 138 
* Physical Geography, Nos, 23, 47 History of Rome, Nos, 88, 89, 99 
*Life of Sir C. Wren, No, 24 


Magnetism, Nos, 95, 97, 107 
Thermomer & Pyrometer, Nos, 26, 33 Life of Michael Angelo, No, 101 
Outlines of History, Nos, 27, 85 Commerce, Nos, 102, 119 
History of Greece, Nos, 28, 30, 32, 34,) Popular Introduction to Natural Philoso- 
36, 38, 40, 43, 49 phy, Nos, 104, 109, 112 
* Navigation, No. 29 Algebraical Expressions, No, 105 





*Life of Caxton, No, 31 *Manufacture of Iron, No, 106 
Geometry, Nos, 35. 37, 42, 51, 61, 66, 70,] Electro-Magnetusm, Nos, 111, 113, 14, 
73, 74 l17 


*Life of Sir E. Coke, No, 39 

* Life of Mahomet, No, 45 
Polarization of Light, Nos, 46, 53 

*Life of Niebuhr, No, 48 

* Life of Newton, No, 50 


Glossary and Index to Vol, Il of Natural 
Philosophy, No, 118 
*History of Astronomy, Nos, 120, 121, 122 
History of Spain & Portugal, Nos, 124, 
125, 127, 132, 134, 137, 139 
*Life of Blake, No. 52 Introduction to the Differential & Integrak 

Index & Glossary to Vol. I, of Natural Calculus, Nos, 135, 140. 

Of these the following are completed in volumes :— 

Vol. I—NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; consisting of the Preliminary Treatise, Hy- 
draulics, Hydrostatics, Heats, Mechanics, Optics, Polarization of Light, Glossary, and 
Index, Nineteen Numbers, price $2 50 in eloth. 

Vol.2—NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; consisting of Popular Introduction to = 4 
ral Philosophy, Newton’s Opties, Optical Instruments, Thermometer and Py tf, 
Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro-magnetism, Glossary, and Index. Nine- 
teen numbers, price $3 12, in cloth. 

The HISTORY OF GREECE, nine Numbers, price $1 60, in cloth. 

GEOMETRY, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, nine Numbers, $1 60, cloth. 

A volume of BIOGRAPHIES ; THE CHURCH, in one volume ; ROME, in one 
volume ; GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Mathematical, and Political, inone vol.: ASTRO- 
NOMY, with the History of Astronomy, in one vol.; SPAIN, PORTUGAL, and 
SWiSSERLAND, in one vol., are all in course of completion. 

The other subjects marked thus (*) in the list of Numbers are complete in them= 
selves, and may be bound together; but are not formed into volumes unul ether anala- 
gous Treatises are prepared to accompany them. 

THE FARMER’S SERIES. 

In the announcement of this division of the “ LIBRARY OF USBEUL KNOW- 
LEDGE” the Society promised a Work on the History and treatment of those animals 
which aid the power of man and another on the General Principles of Agriculture. Of these 
a very comprehensive volume of THE HORSE has been some time completed, the 
unprecedented demand for which has sufficien:ly evinced,the public opinion in its fa- 
vour. To acquire from living sources all the infurmation necessary to complete their 
design, with regard to other parts of this Series, has occupied more time than was at 
| first contemplated ; but the Society has now the satisfaction to announce, that the pub - 

lication of the follewing Treatise will immediately commenee, viz. 


1. THE PRINCIPAL DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

In a volume of about the same size as “ The Horse,” itis imtended to presentian 
Account of the Ox; its early history: the rise of the prevailing breeds ithe different 
districts ; the distinguishing character, improvement or deterioration, with the different 
systems of management in the various counties, will occupy the early part of the vo- 
lume, and form a new and interesting feature in the work. This will be illustrated by 
figures of the principal breeds, drawn by HARVEY, from living specimens in the pos~ 
session of themost eminent agriculturistse After this will follow a Consideration of the 
Structure of Cattle as connected with their usefulness for the various purposes for 
which they are bred, their diseases, general treatment and management. In factythe 
plan to be pursmed will be precisely that which was adopted with regard to “ihe 
Horse,” andthe writerwill be the same. Many cuts will be given illustrative of the 
general structure and particular points of the Ox. 

A second volume of equal size will contain a History of SHEEP, SWINE, DOGS, 
ASSES, MULES, DEER, RABBITS, POULTRY, &c. their diseases and general 
management on the same plan, and by the same Author. 

2. BRITISH HUSBANDRY. 


This Treatise, which will occupy two volumes, will comprise every thing connected 
with the Management of the Soil, the Improvement and Increase of its Productions ; 
the Leasehold Tenure of Land; Farm Buildings, and Machinery ; together with the 
various modes of working and fattening Cattle, according to the most approved systems 
adopted in different counties—reserving only the Breeding, Diseases and Treatment of 
the Animals employed and raised thereon, to the separate work already mentioned ; 
and it is intended to present a comprehensive, yet condensed view of the actual agri- 
culture of the United Kingdom, in a compendious form, divested of all merely specula- 
tive reasoning, and calculated altogether for the use of Practical Farmers. 

The several parts will be submitted to competent judges of known experience pres 
vious to publication ; and Cuts will be given whenever such can be of use, 

These two Works will proceed contemporaneously, it being intended to publish a 
number of each every month ; viz. one on the Ist, the other on the 15th, The best num- 
ber of BRITISH CATTLE was published on the Ist of October, and the first number 
of BRITISH HUSBANDRY on the i5th, 

The other Treatises published in this Series are— 

1. THE HORSE, 15 Numbers, $2 50, cloth, 

‘ 2. 4 neo on PLANTING both Timber and Ornamental TREES, in five Num- 
ers, $1, clot 

3. Reports of the CULTIVATION of SELECT FARMS, being Nos. 7, 12, 18, 
21, and 25, at 15 cents each. 

4. The MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD'S MANUAL, one Number. 

5. ADMINISTRATION OF THE POOR LAWS, one Number, 


MAPS, 

In order to accompany the various Historical and Geographical works published, and 
to be published, by the Socie'y ; and also for the purpose of forming a Modern and 
Ancient ATLAS, moderate in size, economical in expense, and yet sufficiently com- 
prehensive for the Library, the sucicty have proceeded far in the publication of a series 
of GEOGRAPHICAL MAPS, of a size varying from 14 by 10 to 17 inches by 14, two 
of which maps are sold in a wrapper, coloured, tor 44 cents. The Numbers already 
published are 27, and in these the maps of Greece, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Poland, the Netherlands, and England are completed. 

They are compiled from the very best Authorities, both official and private. The 
Scale varies according to the acknowledged importance of the respective countries 
j and Districts. The ANCIEN'T MAPS—a very useful and interesting feature of 

which is, that they are precisuiy on the same scale as the corresponding MODERN— 
are compiled with the greatest care, and under the most rigorous scrutiny, The 
whole are engraved in the best manner on steel ; and their cheapness is unexampled 
in any country. 

The Society have also published, of the same size as the Geographical Maps, price 
81 cents plain; $1 63 witb the Constellations coloured ; and $1 63 on India paper, 

SIX MAPS OF THE STARS, 


laid down in the Gnomonic Projection, including all the Stars to the Sixth Magnitude, 
or such as can be seen with the naked eye, ‘These Maps, placed on a ten-inch cube, 


will support the place of a Celestial Globe, and will be found exceeding useful in 
Schools. 














SIX MAPS OF THE WORLD, 


on the same projection, price 81 cents plain, and $1 25 eoloured. A few copies of 
these maps of the Terrestial Globe are printed without the names and places for the 
| exercise of students in filling upthe same, Price 81 cents. 
| In consequence of the very general approbation which hag been bestowed on the 
| Six Maps of the Stars, on the Gnomonic Projection. it has been determined to produce 
| another set on the same plan, but of the extent of 24 inches by 24. This work 
} will contain all the stars in Piazzi’s Collection, and all the Nebulew in Bode’s. The 
| double Stars will be distinguished, as in smaller edition, by two dots following the re- 
} ference. These Maps will have the Lines of Longitude and Latitude, as well as those 
of Right Ascension and Declination ; thus affording the means of determining, at once 
| the effect of Precession on any Star. ; P 
} Published by Charles Knight, London ; and William Jackson, New York. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The Journal of Education contams Essays on Education in general, and on the best 
modes of teaching particular branches of knowledge. 

It also contains detailed accounts of Umwversities, Colleges, and Schools, with re- 
marks on the changes that from time to ume are made in the general plan of instruct om 
and discipline in such institutions--remarks on any striking merits or defects in estab 
lishments for education, accompany ing the description of their origin, consiitution, and 
present state, Accounts of the general state of education in different countries, and 
the means adopted for the diffusion of instruction and the maintenance of establishments 
for that purpose are also given. 

In order to render the Journal complete, 
notices, Which are not comprehended in the 

Under the head of different countries, British and Foreign, are recorded short notices 
of the progress or foundation of scho sls or colleges, or societies fer the promotion of 
knowledge, and in general such intelligence as comes under the description of news of 
education, and is likely to terest and instruct all classes of readers, 

Nos. | to 9 published, §1 50 each, 





& portion is reserved for a variety of short 
part already described. 


—~>— 

The opera of Fra Diavolo was produced at the Park on Thursday, Mrs. 
Austin, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Jones and Mr. Reynoldson performing the principal 
characters. It contains much sweet and excellent music, and was exceedingly 
well received. We shall speak of it again hereafter, 
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Che Albion. 











bove, above, Are not so bright asthe sparkling eyes, Of the maid 
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it dwells, Asthe voice of her I love ; 


and whe speaks the French language, may hear of a most advantageous situation. 
The salary will be ample, and every proper attention will be given to the comforts of 
the Lady. Apply at this Office. {June 22.—3t. 


, ey CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—A weekly periodical of the above 
title, was commenced last October, in Philadelphia, by the subscriber, and has 
met with such extensive patronage as fully to ensure its continuance. 

The object of this publication is to represent in a cheap and yet handsome manner, 
the choicest works that issue from the British press, in the various departments of His- 
tory, Travels, Biography, Memoirs, Fiction, &e. 

The numbers are issued weekly, and thus, at a very trifling expense, can be trans- 
mitted by post, making in the course of the year two volumes, of 416 pages each, 
equivalent to about fifty volumes of the usual London duodecimo size. 





RMS 
The subscription price is five dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
Each ber is accompanied, with a handsome cover, on which is printed a 





: JOURNAL OF BELLES LETTRES, ; 
giving weekly alist of new publications in Great Britain and the United States ; Lite- 
rary Varieties, selected and original notices of new publications, with such other infor- 
mation as must prove particularly gratifying togentlemen of literary habits and taste. 

ft} As this work 1s no longer a mere experiment, those wishing to suhscribe may 
not hesitate froma fear of its interruption. : 

Subscriptions received by ADAM WALDIE, No. 6 Bouth-eigth street, Philadel- 
phia, [June 22, 6t. | 


RANGE SPRING MANSION HOUSE, N. J. 4} miles from Newark.—This 
Establishment is now open for the reception of boarders and the publicy—the 
proprietor having made great improvements in the house and pleasure grounds, which 
are beautiful and extensive, The waters also, socelebrated for their restorative quali- 
ties, and in removing all bilious disorders, dyspepsia, &c, are truly deserving the name 
of the Hygeian spring, giving life and new elasticity to those partaking. 
This establishment is situated in one of the most pleasant parts, and from its beauty 
and healthy location, can vie with any House in the United States. 
_ The Proprietor assures his friends and the public, that there shall be nothing want- 
ing cn his part to make this establishment comfortable, always keeping his larder well 
ounpiiod with every delicacy of the season; also the choicest wines and spirits of eve- 
ry description, and hopes by moderate charges, and unremitting attention, to merit the 
entire satisfaction of those who may please to visit him, 





JOHN E, GILLESPIE. 

NB—Two coaches run to and from the house to New York daily—Also, a steam- 
boat to Newark twice a day, where coaches run to the Mansion House. [June 8—3t.] 

ALBION HOTEL, QUEBEC. 

T PAYNE begs to return his sincere thanks to his patrons and particularly to the 

@ Citizens of the United States for the very liberal encouragement they have been 
pleased to confer on him during eight years he has conducted business in Quebec 
From the want of accommodation for strangers visiting Quebec the proprietor of this es* 
tablishment, has been induced, at an expense of several thousand pounds, to improve and 
enlarge the building toa very considerable extent, so as to insure the most ample ac- 
commodation to his visitors, however numerous, during the ensuing season, and he begs 
to assure them that his most anxious endeavours shall be exerted to increase the com- 
forts aud merit the ap robation of all who may visit his establishment. 

In enlarging the building every attention was given in providing a sufficient number of 
private on rooms, and bed rooms attached, im a quict part of the house, for those 
who may wish accommodations separate from the general company. 

The building has been painted and newly furnished throughout, 

A large Gallery has been constructed at the top of the building, from whence the 
most extensive and beautiful views of the country, to an extent of nearly one hundred 
miles, may be commanded, including the harbour, with the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels, &c, &c. and forming a most agreeable and amusing promenade. 

Quebec, April, 1833... 3mos.} 

‘ ; YMNASTIC EXERCISES.—Fullers New York Gymnasium, 29 Ann-street, 

Certificates from the first Physicians of the country, and from the President and 
Faculty of Columbia College, particularly recommending these exercises, may be 
seen at the gymnasium, where a card of regulations and terms may be had. 

Fencing and Sparring taught upon the most approved principles. Ji5—6m. 

FFIDAVITS to hold to bailin England, and Proufs of debt and Fowers of At- 
torney to receive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 
rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 
tary, No. 7, Nassau-street. 
_ Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances,Mortgages, and other instruments affect 
ang property im Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 
forms of those countries, at the same place, 
BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Waters, No. 60 
@ William street, New York. [Jan. 6. 
VARDING.—A few Gentlemen and Ladies can be handsomely accommodated 
at that pleasant situation, No. 14, Vesey-street. Formerly occupied by the 


jate Mrs, Wilkinson, [May I8-t& 























A Ballad, the words by Edward Morton, Esq. ; Composed by Alexr. Lee. 
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GOVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady of good education and respectability, 
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And sweet as 
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The maid I dearly, dear - ly love, The maid I dearly love 





of Ireland, is very desirous of gaining some information about her relatives, John, 


Mary and Eliza Jenkins, who lived in Omagh and Balligawly, and emigrated to Ame- | 


rica about the year 1817.—Any information respecting them will be thankfully received 
at the office of this paper. [3 times. } 
June 5th, 1833. 


OUNG LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, No. 92 Sands-street, 
Brooklyn.—Mrs Kelly respectfully announces to the Parents and Guardians of 
Young Ladies, that the wbove school will commence on Monday the 10th inst. 

As it 18 the intention of Mrs K. to receive only a few pupils, the disadvantages 
usually attending large schools will be avoided. Strict attention will be paid to the 
morals of the pupils intrusted to her care ; and nothing shall be sadieened which will 
tend to facilitate their studies or aie - py general improvement. 

TERMS 





For Boarding and Tuition in the English and French Languages, Embroidery, &c, 
$50 per quarter, payable in advance. 

Day Pupils, for the English course, from $5 to $10 per quarter, according to the 
branches taught ;—French, Spanish, and Italian languages, each $10 ;—Music, Draw- 
ing, and Oi! Painting, each $10 ;—Embroidery and other Fancy Work, $5. 

References+-Wm. James Macneven, M. D., Robert Emmet, Esq., and Cornelius 
Bogart, Esq., New York; Hon. Nathan B. Morse, Esq., Samuel A. Willoughby, 
Esq., Joseph Sprague, Esq., Rev. Evan M. Johnson, and Gabriel Furman, Esq., of 





Brooklyn. June 8—Im, 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Days ya Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. Liverpool. 

No, 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan, 1, May |, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscve, Rogers, - Oe oe 
Pacific, R.L. Waite} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, | “24, “ 24, “ a4) “ gw go wg? 
Europe, Maxwell, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington|Holdrege, eid, “ihe aeott, .” Ghee eho. meme.” 


, 
South America, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
“ 8 “ & 


United States, [{Holdrege, 26, BG Oe, ° View, 
Britania, Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,] ‘ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, 7G °-& ©. Ge 4 Oe MB, *. 8, 
New York, Hoxie, “16, “ 16, “ 16,;May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
Jobn Jay, Glever, Ty Mey Ce? 


North America, |Macy, 
- Silas Richards, |Holdrege, " ’ 
- Caledonia, Graham, “16, “* 16, “ 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Veb, 1, 
. Virginian, Harris, — a” oe US .hC Um 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 

No. | and 3, Old Live. — Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!l street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood enl Trimble, and Sami. Hicks & Sone.— No. 4. Packet Line — 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


, , 
April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 16, “* 16, “ 6, 
“ _ “ ~ “ 8 “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
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Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from} Days of Sailing from 

‘ew York. Havre. 
No, 1. France, E. Funk, [Dee, 1, Aprill, Aug. 1, Jan, 24,May 24, Sept.24 
. Sully, C.A.Forbes} “ 8, “ 8 “ oor 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
3 Francois Ist, Ww. Ww. Pell, “ 16, “ 16, a) 16,! “ 8, “ 8, “ 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, “ 24, - 24, = 24,| “ 16, = 16, . 16, 


. New Ship, 
Formosa, 
Manchester, 
New Ship, 

. Chas. Carroll, 


J. Clark, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) “24, % 4, * 26, 
W.B.Orne,) “ 8, “ 8 “ 8,|/Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Weiderholdi| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8, * 8 


W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1. * 3. 24, * 24, 
“ “ 








Charlemagne, Pierce, 8, &, “ 8"|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
New Ship, “ 16, “ 16, “16 “ 8, “ 8, “ 8, 
Poland, Richardson, * 26,." 34, - 241 o> 16, “ 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. !, July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 24, “ 23, “ 24, 
. Albany, Hawkins, “« 8, “ 8 “ 8,,)May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
Havre, Depeyster, *H, HR, * W-S..F & SC -.S 
. Henri IV. - Castoff, * 26,” 24,..% 24,5.%_ 1. & 16, “ 16, 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the menth from Havre—E. 

Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do Sth do  Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 

Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street,C. Bolton, Fox and Living 

ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 









Music swells, In the echoes, in the echoes of the grove, 


, Ah not 


NFORMATION WANTED —Mrs. Evans, formerly of Strabane, in the north Por 


8, | 
H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24)! “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, | 





New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 





There’s beauty in the moonlit skies, But the clust’ring stars a - - - 
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so soft on the ear it dwells, As the 








There's fragrance in the rose that sips 

The airs which the blossoms, the blossoms move, 
But far more sweet are the balmy lips 

Of the maid I dearly love. 
And sweet as distant Music swells, 

In the echoes, in the echoes of the grove, 
Yet not so soft on the ear it dwells, 

As the voice of her I love; 

The maid I dearly love, &c. 


~ NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New-York. | London, 


| Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 





Ontario, Sebor, , * 20, “ 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, Delano, M1 4% 1 1p? aay | 22. 87, 
| Sovereign, Kearney, “20, “ 20, “ 20, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, jJuly 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Thames, X ee * 7 a an a. Re 





| «20; “ 20, “ 20,\May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 


ork, Nye, : 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin! Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,; “17, “ 17, “ 17, 





| 
| 
| 





Samson, Chadwick, 2 38,:1°* 30, F° OOn Gz, Sh, | 2G, 
President, Moore, * 20, ‘* 20, * 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship . —, mee, 1, Jan, May t.. “1%, % 1, * 1%, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and exper 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. 


















AGENTS FOR THE ALBION. 

United States.—J. H, Rathbone, Utica, New York, Edwin Thomas, Albany: 
Morse & Harvey, Canandaigua; J. Ingersol, Pp. m. Medina, Orleans county ; J. Bo- 
gert, Bookseller, Geneva: C.& M. Morse, Rochester; R. H. Lee, Buffalo; H. Howe 
& Co., New Haven, Conn.; M. Robinson, Providence, Rhode Island; John Pun- 
chard, 32 Cornhill, Boston; B. Colman, Salem; Samuel Thaxter, Fall River, Mass. ; 
J. F. Shores, Portsmouth, N. H.; Col. Whitney, p.m., Calais, Me. ; John & George 
D. Haswell, Philadelphia; S. J. Sylvester, and J. Eichbaum, Pittsburgh, Pa, ; Azena 
Vallerchamp, Roaring Creek, Columbia County, Pa.: George Carr Grundy, Balti- 
more, Md,; P. Thompson, and F. Taylor, Washington, D.C. ; J. H. Strobia, Rich- 
mond,Va.; Henry White, Petersburgh, Va.; C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.; Henry Price, 
Charloiteville, Va. ; J. D. Murrell, ep. m. Lynchburgh, Va.; T. Watson, p. m., New- 
bern, N. C.; A. Campbell, Fayetteville, N.C.; D./B. Plant, Columbia, S.C.; E. B. 
Rothmahler, p.m. Georgetown, S.C.; W.T. Williams, Savannah, Geo. ; Thomas F. 
Green, Milledgeville, Geo.; H. S. Waterhouse, p.m. Key West, Florida; Caleb 
C. Norville, Nashville, Tenn.; J. S. Kellog, Mobile; J. 1. Coleman, Huntsviile, 
Ala.; Henry Lawrence, NewOrleans, La. ; Charles & Paschall, St. Louis, Missouri ; 
James Maxwell, Louisville; John Cornwall, Lexington, Ky.; Rev. John Haughton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Upper Canada.—David Thornburn, Queenston; R.C.Clench, p. m., Niagara ; 
H. Mittleberger, p. p. m., St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, Pp. m., Grimsby ; Abm. 
Smith, Hamilton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster ; Hiram Smith, Nelson ; Duncan Camp- 
bell, p.at., Simcoe ; J. Jackson, Brantford; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; James S. Howard, 
Pp. M., and James F. Smith, York; W. Hands, Pp. m., Sandwich; D. Smart, P. M-y Port 
Hope; J. G. Bethune, p. m., Cobourg; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne ; Thos. Parker, P.M., 
Belleville ; Wm. Ireland, Hallowell ; David John Smith, Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth ; 
Chas. Jones, Brockville; H. Jones, and Robert Headlam, Prescott; A. McLean, 
| Cornwall; M. Connell, Bytown: Samuel Falconbridge, p.m., Drummondville. 

Lower Canada.—Vhomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. McVey, P. M. Isle aux Noix; 
David Chisholme, rp. m., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, Pp. ™., Grenville, Ottawa ; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebec; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Union Hall, La 
Prairie ; Alex, H. Peirce, St. Johns. : " . 

Nova Scotia—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax ; Henry Goudge, Windsor ; Geo. Clip- 
man, Kentville; Samuel Cowling, Pp. m. Annapolis: H. G. Farish, Yarmouth ; 
James S. White, Cumberland ; James Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 

Prince Edward Island—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. ; 

New Brunawick—Moses H. Perley, Saint John; F. E. Beckwith, Frederictown ; 
W. End, Miramichi, &c. &c.: Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Stephen: George Miller, St 
Andrews, 

Newfoundland—A. Mac Gregor & Co., St. John. : 

West Indies and South America—Robert S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda : Ar 
Shedden, St. Georges, Bermuda; H. Anderson, Basin, 5t. Croix; Wm. Gordon, 
West End, St. Croix; Jno. Athill, p. m., Antigua; Neil McQueen, Nassau, N.P. ; 
| Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island ; A. Holmes, Montego Bay; W. T. Shan- 
non, Jamaica Dispstch, Kingston, Jamaica; F. A. Christen, Havannah ; Don Juan J. 
Romero, Matanzas: Pattison & Webster, Demarara ; Jos. Aston, Carthagena ; 
Boulton, La Guayra; Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayres. 

CONDITIONS—Price of the ALBION, Six Dollars per annum payable in advance 
All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their subscriptions until 
a regular notification of relinquishment is sent to .he Office, or to either of the agents. 
Any person entering into a new term of subscription, and afterwards wishing toresign, 
will be expected to continue through the half year so entered upon. All commasee. 
tions to the Editor, or his agents must be post paid.—Published by JOHN 8. . . 
| LETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Saturday, at the Office of the ALBION, b . 

Cedar-street, near Broadway, and forwarded by the Eastern, Northern, and Southern 
Mails on the same day : and delivered to subscribers in the City in the afiernoon and 
| evening of the day of publication. 
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